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Be sure to take it with you... 





YOU'LL 
NEED 
IT! 





Whether it’s traffic or crowd control . . . riot or robbery . . . wherever coordina- 
tion between men on foot is required — Motorola “Handie-Talkie” portable 
radios let you keep tabs on trouble faster and safer. You bolster the effective- 
ness of every officer . . . facilitate split-second timing . . . control every maneuver. 
To be sure, make sure you have enough “Handie-Talkie” radios. 

Transistors, plated chassis and other improvements increase reliability . . . 
make this the smallest, lightest portable 2-way radio available. You also 
benefit from the long battery life and obsolescence-free design. And only 
Motorola can offer you a portable radio with a full 8 watts output. One of 
the 43 “Handie-Talkie” radios is ideal for your needs. Write for complete 
literature today. 


RADIOPHON  E 


MOTOROLA -Handie-Talkie’ 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. ¢ A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc. e 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 


For further information circle 359 on Readers Service Card 
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Compiled by 
John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna. 
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. What is the meaning of the word 


Assault? 


A. An intentional attempt, by force 


or violence, to do an injury to the 
person of another. 


. What is meant by Assault and 


Battery? 


A. The intent evidenced in Assault 


actually consummated with the 
inflicting of the blow upon the per- 
son, be it ever so small, constitutes 
assault and battery. The actual 
doing of an injury to the person of 
another in an angry or revengeful 
manner, or rude or insolent man- 
ner. 


. What is Aggravated Assault and 


Battery? 


A. It is the infliction on the person 
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of another, maliciously or wilfully, 
grievous bodily harm, with or with- 
out a weapon or instrument. This 
crime is greater than simple Assault 
and Battery, but not as grave as 
assault and battery with intent to 
kill, as no intent can be proven. 


. What is the difference between 


Assault and Battery and Aggra- 
vated Assault and Battery? 


. The grievous bodily harm which 


might be caused with or without 
the weapon. 


. If you arrested a man for Assault 


or Assault and Battery, what is 
necessary ? 


. That the minor judiciary go into 


a full and complete hearing of the 
case. 


. What other case requires a full 


hearing? 


. Surety of Peace. 
. Why do you think there must be 


a full hearing in these cases? 


. So as to keep the court docket from 


being crowded. 


. If you threw a stone at a person 


who was 10 feet away, what is the 
charge? 


. Assault, if the stone does not actu- 


ally strike the intended victim. 


. If you were playing baseball and 


punched the umpire on the jaw, 
what would that be? 


. Assault and Battery. 
. If you threw at and struck a man 


with a stone, from a distance of 15 
feet, what charge coulda be brought? 


. Aggravated Assault and Battery, 


because the stone has the potential 
power to inflict grievous injury. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Law!and Order at the All-Important Community Level 


Clinton A. Clauson 


r 

Pu PAST FEW YEARS have brought 
about a marked development in police 
work. Techniques and methods which 
once would have been studied almost 
exclusively by special officers at federal 
and state levels are now being offered 
in training schools available to enforce- 
ment personnel at all levels. Local de- 
partments are, more and more, sending 
men to specialized schools to acquire 
information and skills which will aid 
them in the carrying out of their obliga- 
tions to the public. These men, in turn, 
instruct others in their individual de- 
partments. The result is that the latest 
techniques and procedures are being 
followed by an ever-increasing percent- 
age of police personnel. 

Here in Maine, the formation of the 
Maine Law Enforcement Association 
about five years ago was a most con- 
structive step. 

It brought together, in one organization, state, county 
and local enforcement officers. The advantages which 
accompany the formation of such a group are obvious. 
Chief among them is the free flow of information among 
the members. Each, by virtue of his particular work, 
has something of value to offer to his compatriots who 
are serving at other levels of enforcement. This inter- 
change of information is beneficial to everyone con- 
cerned and the net result is that it raises the professional 
knowledge and status of each group. Incidentally, under 
the sponsorship of the Maine Law Enforcement Asso- 
ciation, regular schools are being conducted for local 
officers. In these schools, federal and state officers who 
have had advanced training offer courses in their 
specialized fields. 

Law enforcement is definitely a team proposition. We 
who are associated with state government are acutely 
conscious of the importance of each link in the chain— 
from the federal officer to the local patrolman in the 
tiny hamlet. Each has his own particular function to 
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perform, and the success of the total enforcement situa- 
tion rests upon the shoulders of each. Close cooperation 
among all agencies is a prerequisite to the successful 
control of crime and violence. 

It occurs to me that the local patrolman is, perhaps, 
a most important figure in the enforcement picture. He, 
more than any other, is close to his problem. As he 
patrols his beat, on foot or in his cruiser, his knowledge 
of the neighborhood which is his responsibility and of 
the people who live therein places him in a position 
comparable to that of the country doctor of a few years 
back. Like that doctor, he can, many times, practice 
“preventive medicine.” His knowledge of his commu- 
nity will enable him to stop things before they happen. 
By his judicious handling and counseling of young 
people he is often the determining factor in preventing 
youngsters from getting started in careers which might 
otherwise lead them into serious criminal pursuits. 

Yes, the local officer is definitely a key figure in the 
field of enforcement. 
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Puuaverpmu’s Pouce comMis- 
sIONER, Thomas J. Gibbons, went out 
to lunch one day recently with Bryce 
Alexander, a retired Army officer 
who had just been named head of 
that city’s Crime Commission. 

Alexander, who came in from the 
southwest section of the country, 
was quizzing the commissioner 
about the various crime problems in 
the nation’s third largest city. 

“How about supermarkets?” Alex- 
ander asked. “How many of those 
are held up in a given month?” 

Gibbons smiled slightly and re- 
plied, “None!” 

The jaw of the new crime fighting 
leader dropped in amazement. He 
could not believe his ears. “How is 
this possible?” he wanted to know. 
“Out where I come from this is one 
of our main problems.” 

Gibbons, who is a thirty-year vet- 
eran of the police force and the first 
commissioner in the city’s history, 
then explained about his own brain- 
child for cutting down on food store 
hold-ups. It is known as “The Phila- 
delphia Plan.” 

Under this project, each of Phila- 
delphia’s finest must stop in and 
visit every food store on his beat— 
whether it be one of the largest 
chains or a corner meat shop—at 
least three times a day. Impossible? 
That’s what everyone, including the 
merchants, first thought when Gib- 
bons suggested his idea. But to the 
contrary, the system is working out 
even better than expected. 

During the first year of operation 
the number of food store hold-ups in 
Philadelphia dropped almost 78 per 
cent. Until Gibbons’ plan went into 
effect, an average of thirty food mar- 
kets were being knocked over each 
month—or one every day. However, 
after only one year, the rate dropped 
to only seven a month—four during 
the summer months. 

There are four thousand food 
stores in the city. With each one be- 
ing checked three times a day, that 
totals twelve thousand stops. Each 
store has a “log” issued by the Com- 
missioner’s office. When the patrol- 
man stops in, he must sign his name, 
badge number and time. 

These logs are turned in by the 
merchants at the end of each month 
to whatever organization they belong 
to. The various associations then turn 
over the reports to Gibbons who 
checks them and then gives to each 
divisional inspector the reports for 
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the stores in his sector. He checks 
them and relays them to the captain 
of each district ( precinct ). This way, 
if there is even one stop missed, it 
is discovered and the offending 
officer is called on the carpet and 
asked to explain. 

The only apparent drawback to 
the system is the fact that a hold-up 
man could lie in wait and as soon as 
the officer leaves the store, go in and 
knock it over. However, they cannot 
case it days in advance since the 
patrolman staggers his visit to each 


store so that he comes at a different 
time each day. 

“It can work the other way, too,” 
Gibbons pointed out. “We have the 
same security check plan in opera- 
tion at banks and drug stores, too. 
One day a couple of hold-up men 
tried to pull a bank job after seeing 
the officer leave. But another of our 
men, who was off duty, happened 
into the bank and apprehended 
them.” 

The 55 year old official knocked 
on wood as he also boasted that the 
city of over a million people has not 
had a bank hold-up since the “Phila- 
delphia Plan” has gone into effect. 

How does the rank and file of the 
department feel about making these 
checks? They have come to accept 
them as part of their job. In fact, 
they are even making suggestions on 
how to improve the plan. “At first we 
had some grumbling among the 
men,” Gibbons said, “but this was 
among a very small minority, the 
ones who grumble about everything 
and have no business becoming cops 
in the first place. 

“However,” the commissioner went 
on, “ this is all part of their job now. 
It is what they are getting paid for. 
And they are not pulled away from 
other duties, either. It takes less than 
a minute for each store check and if 
anything big breaks the officer is 
back in his car and ready to go. 
When he leaves his auto he turns up 


the speaker so that it can be heard at 
a good distance.” 

The commissioner also noted that 
the check system has done much for 
public relations on behalf of the de- 
partment. “For one thing,” he said, 
“the number of letters to newspapers 
and this office complaining about 
‘drones’ and lazy cops have been cut 
down to almost nothing. 

“Apparently, when the men go 
into the food stores they are seen by 
many people and the public realizes 
that they are doing a job. It shows 
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them the men are on their toes.” 

The theory behind the “Philadel- 
phia Plan” is that it will make a 
would-be hold-up man think twice 
before trying to rob a food store, 
pharmacy or bank. He must take the 
chance that an officer may drop in 
for his check while the hold-up is in 
process. 

As far as Gibbons knows, this plan 
is not in effect anywhere else in the 
country. But he sees no reason why 
it could not be adopted throughout 
the nation. 

“No matter how small a_ police 
force may be,” he said, “by the same 
token there are probably not as 
many stores in that town. So with 
all things being equal, they too could 
institute this plan.” 

He pointed out that supermarkets 
are a prime spot for a hold-up, es- 
pecially around closing time. “It is 
better than a bank,” the commis- 
sioner said. “On a weekend, every- 
body that goes out of the place has 
paid out an average of $20. By the 
end of the day this has totaled up to 
quite a sum. 

“A hold-up man could get a good- 
sized haul from one of these places,” 
Gibbons said. “And most of these 
places don’t even have an alarm sys- 
tem, much less a guard. And to top it 
off, they usually have a spacious 
parking lot for the getaway car and 
several exits for it to use.” 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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1959 Dodge Sierra 
Station Wagon 


by William Carroll 


co CURRENT CROP of 1959 cars from 
Detroit offer the widest choice of 
Police options ever available to De- 
partments in need of specialized motor 
transportation. Brakes, engines, sus- 
pension and body design have been, in 
many cases, specifically tailored for 
use by law enforcement agencies as 
automakers evidence an awareness 
that standard production cars were 
failing rapidly to serve the purpose of 
public protection. 

From this bewildering collection of 
available transportation can be se- 
lected a mobile unit that exactly fits 
the needs of every department. The 
question being: ““‘What fits my depart- 
ment?” Guide lines are hard to find, 
often harder to follow. In researching 
the field, we came upon abridged re- 
quirements of the California Highway 
Patrol. CHP purchases its cars for 
highway use below sea level near Indio, 
California and in the snow-laden 
hills of Northern California. This con- 
densed summary of specifications for 
1959 automobiles covers those items 
not always found in production auto- 
mobiles. 

Engines: The engine will be an over- 
head valve V8 of not less than 380 cubic 
inches running a compression ratio of 
not less than 9.75 to 1. Weight ratio 
of car to engine horsepower will not 
be more than 15 pounds of car per 
horsepower. The carburetor shall be a 
single unit, although it may be of 
multiple-barrel design. 

Radiator: Extra heavy duty unit of 
pressured design with additional ca- 
pacity to provide satisfactory engine 
operation when car is driven at con- 
tinued high speed, under extremes of 
temperature or under heavy road 
loading such as up long steep grades. 
A new specification by the Patrol is 
that radiator capacity must permit 
later installation of an air condition- 
ing unit while still meeting minimum 
requirements for safe cooling and en- 
gine operation. 

Hose Clamps: Shall be of stainless 
steel of the worm screw type to make 
a positive closure that will not blow 
off under the force of maximum en- 
gine speed. 

Chassis: Wheelbase will not be less 
than 122 inches. Heavy duty front and 
rear suspension to minimize dive effect 
when severe braking is required, and 
resist spring wrap-up during rapid ac- 
celeration. The suspension system 
should withstand up-ending during 
panic stops and provide maximum 
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1959 
POLICE CAR 
ROUND-UP 


roadability during high speeds on all 
type roads. Both front and rear sus- 
pension systems to be fitted with heavy 
duty shock absorbers, valved to give 
Patrol units maximum stability while 
running at high speecs on curving 
roads. Stabilizer bars, of maximum 
resistance, will be fitted to main- 
tain wheel control when the vehicles 
are cornered at high speed. 

Differential: Gear ratio will be se- 
lected to provide maximum all around 
performance for the transmission and 
tire size on the unit, which is a com- 
promise between maximum accelera- 
tion and maximum speed. 

Wheels: To improve brake cooling, 
provide additional road clearance, and 
standardize on 15-inch tires, the Pa- 
trol has specific requirements for 
wheels installed on all units. The rim 
of each wheel is 15 inches in diameter 
of maximum rim width for the tire 
to be installed. The rim and spider 
must be of thicker gauge metal than 
used for production wheels to elim- 
inate the possibility of rim and wheel 
parting company during high speed 
maneuvers on rough ground. The rims 
must have a safety ridge rolled behind 
each bead to prevent the tire separat- 
ing from the rim should a blowout 
occur. 

Tires: Shall not be smaller than 
7.60 by 15 six ply blackwall nylon tires 
of the first five grades ‘high speed 
types) with a minimum tread depth of 
11/32-inch. Carcass construction shall 
incorporate reduced cord angle and be 
of a type to minimize traction wave 
while permitting continued 100 mile 
per hour operation without failure. 

Brake system: Extra wide drums and 
heavy duty linings will be a part of a 
heavy duty hydraulic system. 

Spindles: Front spindles, hubs, and 
wheel bearings to be of a heavy duty 
type. 

Glass: The safety windshield shall 
be of laminated safety glass with a 
heavy tinted band across upper por- 
tion. Remainder of the windshield 
shall be of clear glass. 

Windshield wiper and washers: Elec- 
tric motor driven, variable speed wip- 
ers of the dual positive-action type 
shall be fitted with dual windshield 
washers. 

Heater: Factory installed unit of the 
fresh air type. 

Horn ring: Positive action full cir- 
cle 360-degree horn ring allowing posi- 
tive action regardless of steering wheel 
position. (It’s interesting to note that 1959 Plymouth Savoy 
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Round-Up...... 


on California Highway Patrol cars, a 
two-way electric switch can be flipped 
to transfer control of the siren to 
the horn ring.) 

Seats: Front seats shall have a min- 
imum of one inch of foam rubber and 


(From Page 7) 


be constructed of heavy duty springs. 
Vehicle weight: Not less than 3800 
pounds. 


Speedometer: Must be “certified” to 


be accurate within two miles per hour 
throughout the entire range. 


Now comes the question, “If these 


specifications are desirable for a High- 
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“KAY-LAB’ FLASHERS are specified by many po- 
lice depts. Repeatedly the choice of City, County and 
State governments requiring flashing lights on emer- 
gency vehicles because only ‘Kay-Lob” has the feo- 
tures specified. 

Also for passenger Cars towing boat, mobile trailers. 


“STOP-IT” SAFETY FLASHER 

Mokes lights flash on-and-off. Used for flashing warning sig- 
nals and directional signals. Continues to burn lamps with oa 
steady light in event of failure. Available in 4 types. Will 
flash 1 to 4, 21 candle-power lights, singly or in unison, 
without matching flasher to load. 6 and 12 volts. 


“UNIVERSAL” ALTERNATING FLASHER 

duty. Meets requirements of State Laws for alternat- 
ing flashing signals. Up to 15 amperes. 6 or 12 volts. No 
ports to wear out, requires no lubrication, no up-keep. 
Operates magnetically. Good for jights or horn signals. 


Write for Felder, Prices and Discounts. 


MACCHI & COMPANY 


819 Valencia Street, San Francisco 10, California 
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way Patrol car, what combinations 
make the most sense for city use?” 
This is the year when many depart- 
ments begin to reconsider their speci- 
fications. Previously, Rambler had been 
written out of specifications, but in 
1959 it, and Studebaker’s Lark, came 
in for a careful re-appraisal of poten- 
tial. A few large departments are now 
trying both cars, in an effort to reduce 
overhead. Popular is the Lark, with 
V8 engine. Short, easy to handle, in- 
expensive to maintain, the Lark has 
found a definite niche for city patrol 
work. One of the Lark models, an ex- 
tended four-door sedan, designed for 
taxi use, possesses a virtue not often 
found in current police cars. Its rear 
doors are high enough to enter and 
leave in a hurry; or push an unruly 
prisoner through without difficulty. 

The economical Rambler American 
has been selected by many depart- 
ments for a utility car, as its low cost 
of operation and low maintenance ex- 
pense are far below expenses for 
similar transportation units. Some de- 
partments have purchased coupe mod- 
els of smaller imported cars for park- 
ing enforcement. Satisfactory results 
include lowered operation costs and a 
vast improvement in officer protection 
when compared to the usual three- 
wheeler parking-meter motorcycle. 

Here’s a rundown of what is avail- 
able in 1959 American-built automo- 
biles for police use. Prices can be ob- 
tained from your local dealer or the 
Fleet Sales Department of the manu- 
facturer. 

Buick Motor Division, Flint 2, 
Michigan: 

The Buick most popular with police 
departments is a two-door sedan of 
the LeSabre series. Units are usually 
ordered with the standard 364-cubic 
inch engine of 250 horsepower, beefed 
up front seat springs and arm rests. 
A factory option is the same model 
with a 40l-cubic inch, 325  horse- 
power engine, and twin turbine trans- 
mission. Cars destined to have radio 
equipment are shipped with an over- 
size generator to take care of the in- 
creased use of electrical current. 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan: 

No special police models are built by 
Cadillac, nor are special accessories 
available for law enforcement groups. 
However, “export’’ suspension options 
could be requested to improve handling 
characteristics of GM’s luxury car. 


Chevrolet Motor Division, De- 


troit 2, Michigan: 

With a choice of nine engines, six 
transmissions and three body styles, 
Chevrolet offers what is considered to 
be one of the most complete lines of 
police cars in the field. The engine 
lineup begins with a six cylinder unit 
for routine patrol work, in which a 
new economy-contoured camshaft, 
valve lifters, and carburetor calibra- 
tion provide ten percent more fuel 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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490 MORE DODGE PURSUITS 
JOIN CALIFORNIA 
HIGHWAY PATROL 


LARGEST SINGLE ORDER IN STATE'S HISTORY GOES TO DODGE 





Each year, in November, the California Highway Patrol 
holds a series of competitive tests to select their patrol 
cars for the coming year. As a result of those tests, 
Dodge was awarded an order for 331 rugged 1959 
D-500 Police Pursuits. Now, after six months of driving 
and testing these cars in the field, this crack law- 
enforcement agency orders 450 more. 


Today you'll find more Dodge Pursuits in service with 
the California Highway Patrol than all other makes 
combined. And the percentage grows larger every day. 


Why? Because in the experience of the California High- 
way Patrol, no other car made does so many things so 
well, lasts so long, or costs so little to maintain as the 
staunch 1959 Dodge Pursuit. 


Here is solid proof of Dodge dependability and supe- 
riority. Proof clearly established in the competitive tests 
the California Highway Patrol holds every year. Proof 
dramatically substantiated in thousands of miles of 
rugged daily service. 


On the test track and on the road, the California High- 
way Patrol has found, “It Pays to Own a Dodge.” 


Next time you specify cars for your force, be sure you 
get what you need. Test, compare the capable Dodge 
Pursuit; the car that’s specially built from the ground 
up to meet the tough demands of police operation. For 
a demonstration at your convenience, see your local 
Dodge dealer or write: Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Box 1259, Detroit, Michigan. 


"59 DODGE PURSUITS 


Designed, Built and Powered for Police Work 
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TRAFFIC 
MEASURING 


Lolalype 
MEASURING 
WHEEL 


Traffic accident measuring is con- 
siderably simplified by the Rola- 
tape Model 200 Measuring Wheel. 
The Rolatape automatically rec- 
ords measurements in feet and 
inches as it is rolled along, and ac- 
curacy is assured by its precision 
counting mechanism. The patrol- 
man can measure as fast as he nor- 
mally walks, always keeping in an 
alert, upright position—which re- 
duces his exposure in traffic. Send 
the coupon today for complete in- 
formation. 


ROLATAPE Inc. ' 
1741 14th Street Dept. L-7 : 
Santa Monica, Calif. ' 
Send me free details on ROLATAPE: . 
NAME___ ALES : 
FIRM a a ‘ 
ADDRESS__ ; : 
CITY, STATE —o 


For further informetion circle #147 on R. S. Cord 
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economy than last year’s engine. The 
Six’s lower compression ratio permits 
operation on regular grades of fuel, 
which cut operation costs still further. 
Next in line are a series of four 283 
cubic inch V8 engines with various 
combinations of carburetion (fuel in- 
jection is available) and compression 
ratios. Most departments consider fuel 
injection units too expensive for the 
slight gain in performance and ac- 
cordingly restrict their purchases to 
the carburetored units. Largest engine 
in the Chevrolet line is a 348 cubic 
inch V8 powerplant, also available in 
various combinations of compression 
ratio and carburetion. The maximum 
performance model of the 348 cubic 
inch engine includes a special cam- 
shaft, mechanical valve lifters, per- 
formance calibrated four-barrel car- 
buretor, dual exhaust system, special 
pistons, heavy-duty main and connect- 
ing rod bearings, high speed coil and 
distributor with special spark plugs for 
positive ignition at top speed. 

Chevrolet transmission options in- 
clude two basic automatics, both of 
which relieve drivers of shifting prob- 
lems. Each has a kick-down gear to 
provide additional acceleration as 
needed. The lowest price automatic 
(Powerglide) can be obtained on spe- 
cial order with heavy duty components 
to control the power output of Chev- 
rolet’s maximum performance V8. 
Manual three-speed transmissions are 
fitted with gear ratios matching power 
output of the engines to which they 
are teamed. An Overdrive can be fitted 
to the three-speed transmissions, pro- 
viding maximum fuel economy for 
highway cruisers. An unusual feature 
of the Overdrive is that the rear axle 
ratio of 4.11 to 1 permits second gear 
starting to make possible four speed 
driving with only one shift—as the 
other two shifts are made automatical- 
ly by the overdrive unit. Unique among 
American cars is Chevrolet’s four- 
speed manual transmission with close- 
ly spaced ratios, and full synchroni- 
zation for complete control in close 
quarters. 

Police type options from Chevrolet 
include heavy-duty shock absorbers 
and front stabilizer bar, extra capac- 
ity springs both front and rear, special 
rubber bushings in rear suspension 
arms for maximum stability and long 
life, sintered-metallic brake linings in 
eleven inch drums that afford much 
greater fade resistance while retain- 
ing maximum effectiveness after driv- 
ing through water, special wheel 
bearings and metal-lined front sus- 
pension joints, 15 inch wheels and tire, 
choice of six generators, oversize bat- 
tery and 18-inch five-blade engine fan. 
Special body equipment includes heavy 
duty front and rear seats, extra-thick 
floor mats, washable interiors, visors 
and a half horn ring, one key locking 
systems, dual exhaust systems, Posi- 
traction rear axle, special differential 


gear ratios and extra duty air cleaners 
for operation in dusty country. 
Chrysler Division, Detroit 31, 
Michigan: 

Although Chrysler does not offer a 
Police package, they have on many 
occasions produced special units suit- 
able for law enforcement work. The 
New Jersey State Turnpike is using 
modified Chrysler Saratoga four-door 
sedans for highway patrol. Termed 
Chrysler Pursuits, the special models 
include heavy duty automatic trans- 
missions, heavy-duty front and rear 
shock absorbers and springs, Sure- 
Grip limited slip differentials, high 
speed tires, and a reinforced roof to 
accommodate the rotary flasher light. 
Special paint jobs were factory applied 
to purchasing specifications. 


De Soto Division, Detroit 31. 
Michigan: 

De Soto does not presently list Police 
cars among available units, although 
modifications from Chrysler could be 
applied to De Sotos on special order. 


Dodge Division, Detroit 31, 
Michigan: 

Police units produced by Dodge are 
usually built around their two and 
four-door Coronet sedans. Three power 
plants are available. One is the stand- 
ard Dodge engine of 326 cubic inches 
with a single two-barrel carburetor for 
maximum economy and moderate per- 
formance. The other two engines are 
383 cubic inch V8’s from Chrysler's 
Windsor model. One of these later en- 
gines is known as the D-500, with a 
single four-barrel carburetor set up. 
For maximum acceleration the D-500 
(single carburetor) is considered best 
as its hotter camshaft, heavy valve 
springs and dual point distributor pro- 
vide maximum performance below 80 
miles an hour. For top speed, and zip 
above the 80 mark, the Super D-500 
with dual four-barrel carburetors is 
considered Dodge’s best package. Ad- 
ditional modifications to Dodge Pur- 
suit units are a map light, heavy-duty 
seat springs, all-vinyl interior trim, 
heavy duty chassis springs and shock 
absorbers, a 70 amp hour battery and 
heat shield plus a special 30 amp low 
cut-in generator. Optional generators 
and alternators are available to order. 
A heavy duty drive shaft is fitted to 
cars with the 383 cubic inch engines. 


Ford Division, Dearborn, 
Michigan: 

Choice of two or four-door sedans, 
station wagons capable of carrying 
nine officers at a time, and a wagon- 
ambulance conversion with single side- 
opening rear door are offered by the 
Ford Motor Company. Only four en- 
gine options are available, but these 
can be mixed with Ford’s four trans- 
missions to produce performance pack- 
ages meeting most any department 
requirement. There are two automatics, 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Eliminate electrical troubles... 
Equip your vehicles 
with new Leece-Neville 

two-piece 
Alternator-Generators 





New Standard 





Type 
No. A001-2002AA aa 
with built-in Silicon 
rectifier—60 Amp L-N ALTERNATOR SYSTEMS ARE AVAILABLE AS FACTORY-INSTALLED 
rating, 19 lbs. ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT ON ALMOST ALL NEW VEHICLES. 
€ €L 
ot! ECTR, 
re) 4 
4 < 
» $ 
1) 


NY vehicle with accessories that require heavy elec- Tv 

‘ ; : shoe c 
trical output, such as two-way radios, sirens, warning > ecece- cA 
lights . . . any vehicle that performs a heavy task at speeds 5 Hf, z 
ita" ” , m 

too slow to permit a heavy-duty generator to keep the 4 ee e > 

battery charged . . . or any vehicle making frequent stops 3 Y 

with motor idling . . . definitely needs a Leece-Neville e. .* 


alternator-generator system! Here’s why! 














Heavy electrical loads, frequent stops or prolonged idling ; For more information, contact your local L-N Distributor or mail 
of vehicles equipped with “heavy-duty” DC generators , the coupon below : 
pull batteries down and wear out other electrical com- g 
. ts fast. Th It i sy down-tieee. ai P TO: THE LEECE-NEVILLE COMPANY 
nents fast. 2 res "eSS. - , dis- 
ponents fas e result is unnecessary SEPT, 1-8 CLEVELAND 9, CHO 
rupted schedules, high maintenance expense. i ‘ ; 
i 0) Send literature on L-N Alternators 
Leece-Neville alternators keep batteries charged at all C) Heve your salesman call on me 
times, provide adequate output with engine idling, and are & Type of Service - nneniee he EE... 
unaffected by high-speed operations. Constant voltage t NAME = = = — 
level control improves the performance and life of all elec- : ADDRESS eas Se 
trical units on the vehicle. And, best of all, L-N alternators S is — 
actually cost no more than most “heavy-duty” generators! g smaveees = 
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POLICE UNIFORMS 


& EQUIPMENT 
BY RUSSELL 


Makers of the 

finest uniforms 

and equipment 
for over 50 years 


@ Uniforms 

@ Caps 

@ Shirts 

@ Leather jackets 
@ Badges 

@ Holsters 


@ Sam Browne 
Belts 


@ Rainwear 
@ Accessories 


Write for our 
catalog #71. 





Russell Uniform Co. 
192 Lexington Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send free information as checked below: 

(0 Catalog #71 Police Uniforms and Equipment. 

(1 Samples of material and measurement forms. 

Mr. 


Address 
City Zone State 
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POLICE OFFICERS 


} in Every Locality May 
Now: Have the Benefit of 


This ADVANCED TRAINING 


“POLICE 


PRACTICE, PROCEDURE 
AND SCIENCE” 


New “Pay-by-the-Lesson” Plan 


NO BURDENSOME TIME PAYMENTS 
Set your own study pace. You may take up 
to 2 years for completion of your course. 


APPROVED for KOREAN VETS! 
VA Pays Entire Cost of Training 
A comprehensive correspondence course for 
Police Officers who wish to increase their 
technical knowledge and practical efficiency. 
While invaluable for promotional prepara- 
tion, it is also of great advantage in the 
daily work and duties of Police Officers 
everywhere. 
12 INTERESTING LESSONS 
Test questions with each lesson are rated 
and returned to you with model answers. 
2 WRITTEN TRIAL EXAMS 
Rated and returned with individual com- 
ments and constructive criticism by exam- 
iners experienced in Police work. 
Ask Your Own Superior Officers! 
Send for Full Information and Detailed 
Outline of Course. Ask for Booklet L-15 


DELEHANTY 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Licensed by State of New York 
113 E. 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


OVER 85% “oe Deicnonty Trained 
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varying in price and ability, an over- 
drive for maximum economy and 
smooth cruising and the manual trans- 
mission with oversize clutch to handle 
power output of the extra duty en- 
gines. Ford’s largest V8, with 352 cubic 
inches, is available only to law en- 
forcement agencies. The maximum 
performance engine includes alternate 
intake-exhaust valves with special 
dual valve springs and solid keepers 
for more positive action at high speeds, 
a special high speed camshaft for fast 
acceleration, low-silhouette four-bar- 
rel carburetor automatic choke and 
dual exhaust system. The two smaller 
V8’s are near each other in horse- 
power and cubic inches. However, 
there are major differences in ease of 
servicing these two engines. Most de- 
partments have their mechanics check 
both before deciding which of the two 
would be most suitable for use. Ford’s 
other engine is an overhead valve six, 
often used for city patrol units where 
maximum economy and low mainte- 
nance factors are important. 

The Police Interceptor V8 package 
includes heavy-duty front and rear 
springs, heavy-duty front and rear 
shock absorbers, higher capacity drive 
pinion bearings and rear axle assembly, 
heavy-duty riveted brake lining of in- 
creased area, ribbed brake drums, a 
65 amp hour battery when an auto- 
matic transmission is selected and a 
larger capacity radiator. 

Factory installed police options in- 
clude extra-duty seat springs, and 
vinyl trim, Equa-Lock differential, 
heater, ll-inch clutch, heavy duty 
four-way ball-joint front suspension, 
radio suppression kit, radio conduit 
from trunk to engine compartment, 
special map light, siren controls, cali- 
brated speedometer, “‘pace type” speed- 
ometer with needle-stop for recording, 
manual throttle control for Intercep- 
tor engines, single key locking systems 
for all cars in fleet, ceramic fuel filter 
and tinted safety glass in the wind- 
Shield only. An “economy” carburetor 
is available for the Six, as is a special 
“coarse tooth” transmission for better 
acceleration and steel speedometer 
gears. 


Edsel Division, Dearborn, 
Michigan: 

Edsel’s listing of police option equip- 
ments includes two V8 engines, one of 
332 cubic inches and the other of 
361 cubic inch capacity. Two auto- 
matic transmissions, overdrive, and 
manual transmission. In general, most 
options listed for Ford may be ordered 
for Edsel. They include: Heavy duty 
springs and shock absorbers, larger 
radiator, extra cooling fan and pulley 
assembly, heavy duty seat springs 
front and rear, all vinyl trim, heavy 
duty clutch for the manual transmis- 
sion engines, 15-inch wheels and heavy 
duty brakes and front stabilizer bar. 


Lincoln Division, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michi- 


gan: 

Lincoln does not produce cars spe- 
cifically for Police use, although heavy 
duty suspension units are available as 
“export” options. 


Mercury Division, Dearborn, 
Michigan: 

Station wagons, two-door and four- 
door sedans are listed by Mercury as 
available with law enforcement modi- 
fications. Mercury’s basic police pack- 
age includes heavy duty springs both 
front and rear, heavy duty shocks all 
around, an oversize 72 amp hour bat- 
tery, extra cooling radiator and fan 
assembly, plus painting to specifica- 
tions. This package is hung around the 
standard Mercury 312 cubic inch V8 
engine and conventional transmission. 
Also available are two larger engines, 
automatic transmissions, dual ex- 
hausts and maximum life seat springs 
both front and rear. Fleet options in- 
clude a choice of three alternators, 
four generators, calibrated speedome- 
ter, foam rubber front cushion, vinyl 
trim and a split, second front seat, 
in the four-door six-passeng:r station 
wagon. 


Oldsmobile Division, Lansing 
21, Michigan: 

Oldsmobile offers factory installed 
heavy duty equipment on all models of 
the Dynamic 88 and Super 88 series. 
The options are: Heavy-duty front 
seat springs, heavy-duty front and 
rear springs, shock absorbers and sta- 
bilizer bars, plus special paint colors 
for law enforcement agencies. 


Plymouth Division, Detroit 
31, Michigan: 


Three models, three engines and 
three transmissions make up the police 
specials manufactured by Plymouth. 
One model is the Patroller Special 8, 
available as a two or four-door sedan 
with 318 cubic inch V8 engine. A power 
pack is available at low cost which in- 
cludes a four-barrel carburetor, high- 
lift high-performance camshaft and 
dual exhausts. The second model has 
a six-cylinder engine for city patrol 
with maximum economy. The third 
model, Plymouth’s Pursuit Special, 
features a 361 cubic inch engine with 
single four-barrel carburetor. A heavy 
duty automatic transmission, which is 
water cooled for maximum life, has 
high performance shift points and 
special gasketing to reduce leaks from 
rapid acceleration runs. 

Each Plymouth police car includes, 
as standard equipment, 12 inch heavy 
duty police brakes, calibrated spced- 
ometer, special chassis springs and 
shock absorbers, heavy duty seats with 
foam seat cushions, front arm rest, 
extra thick floor mats, 70 amp hour 
battery, battery heat shield, wide rim 
wheels, full-flow oil filter, electric 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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IT TAKES A FORD TO CATCH A FORD! 


There’s no getting away from it, Ford is America’s fastest- 
selling police car. And one of the big reasons is the new 
Ford Interceptor V-8 engine. It’s designed for police 
work with high-speed camshaft, high-performance valve 
springs and solid valve keepers. It has the split-second 
response you need for any situation. Only America’s 
Police Car Specialists could build it! 


4 CLUES WHY 





FORD IS BUILT FOR PEOPLE! 


In the first place, Fords are easy to get in and out of. 
That’s because doors have wider openings. There’s extra 
room for man-size feet to step through. Seats are deep 
and soft, scientifically positioned for even 24-hour duty! 
Safety? Ford pioneered most of the modern safety fea- 
tures in cars, like Deep-Center Lifeguard steering wheel 
and Double-Grip door locks. 


Ford is America’s No.1 police car 





FORD IS BUILT FOR KEEPS! 


Down deep, Ford’s tougher, too. There’s more beef and 
the strongest body and chassis combination Ford has ever 
built. Wide-contoured frame and double-sealed brakes 
are typical of the extra brawn and strength plus greater 
safety built into every Ford. But, the best way to find out 
about Ford’s ruggedness is to ask the people who take 
care of them. Check the maintenance reports. You'll find 
Ford’s No. 1 in this department, too! 
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ECONOMY NEVER LOOKED SO GOOD! 


Ford is a specialist in cutting costs: New aluminized 


mufflers normally give you twice the muffler life . . . you 
go 4000 miles without changing oil . . . new Diamond 
Lustre Finish never needs waxing . . . and Ford's prices 
start lower than any of the most popular three. No won- 
der Ford’s the favorite police vehicle. In fact, State Police 
across the country use more than twice as many Fords 
as all other makes combined! 


For further information circle #37 on Readers Service Card 
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Onan Standby Electric Plants 


guarantee power in emergencies 


D.W.ONAN & SONS INC. 


This Onan 1OKW emergency electric 
plant is installed in the community 
building of Indian Hills, Ohio. It not 
only provides the police department 
with all the light and power required, 
but supplies needs of the fire depart- 
ment, too! 

When power interruption occurs, the 
Onan plant starts automatically and 
supplies current for all essential pur- 
poses .. . lights, radio communication, 
signals, heating system, and other 
motor-driven equipment. 

Dependable Onan emergency electric 
plants provide electric power for opera- 
tion of all vital municipal services. In 
time of disaster, when power inter- 
ruptions are most likely to occur, 
emergency power saves lives, protects 
property, helps to restore and maintain 
order. Available in sizes from 500 to 
200,000 watts; Diesel or gasoline- 
powered models. 





Teletype machines in the Norwalk, Connecticut 
police department are supplied with power 
in emergencies by an automatic Onan 
Standby Plant. Norwalk's 3,500-watt Onan 
unit also furnishes power for the oil 
burner, radio, ventilating fans and 60 
fluorescent lights. 


See your local distributor or write for folder on standby models 
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2989 University Ave. S.E, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
ELECTRIC PLANTS « AIR-COOLED ENGINES +« KAB KOOLER + GENERATORS 


Gian 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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windshield wipers, horn ring and viny] 
interiors. Extra cost options includ 
roof light wiring, heater and defr- 
automatic transmission options, 

Grip differential, 15-inch wheels, sa 
ty belts, large capacity radiator, tis, <, 
windshield and a choice of five gen- 
erators. 
Pontiac Division, Pontiac, 
Michigan: 

Pontiac’s Enforcer model is the only 
car with wide Track wheels, in which 
car width remains unchanged though 
the wheels are further apart. Such a 
wider “track” improves cornering and 
gives the brakes a chance to cool more 
rapidly by improving airflow around 
the brake drums. The three engine 
options begin with a standard 280 
horsepower V8 which uses a_ two- 
barrel carburetor and can be coupled 
to either a manual or automatic trans- 
mission. An economy option of the 
same engine produces only 215 horse- 
power, but does so on regular grades 
of gasoline. Most powerful of Pontiac 
powerplants is a special version of the 
Tempest 420, which has a four-barrel 
carburetor, heavy-duty valve springs 
and heavy-duty cylinder block with 
special four bolt bearing caps. Run- 
ning a 10 to 1 compression ratio, this 
special engine produces 300 horse- 
power and can be coupled to either 
heavy duty manual or automatic 
transmissions. 

Chassis modifications by Pontiac to 
produce their Enforcer model include 
heavy-duty front and rear coil springs 
and shock absorbers, heavy-duty trans- 
mission, clutch cover and pressure 
plate assembly, heavy duty frame, 15 
inch wheels, heavy-duty front hub and 
aluminum brake drum assembly and 
finned extra wide rear brake drums. 
Optional Police items include rear 
stabilizer bars, calibrated speedome- 
ter, oversize 72 amp hour battery, 
nylon tires and a choice of four gen- 
erator or alternator options. 


Rambler, American Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich- 
igan: 

Although Ramblers are finding ex- 
tensive use in Police departments as 
utility vehicles, no Police packages are 
offered as such. 


Studebaker, South Bend 27, 


Indiana: 

Studebaker’s Lark is finding wide 
acceptance with departments seeking 
a smaller, more maneuverable patrol 
unit which still has room inside for 
tall patrolmen. The Lark is available 
with a moderately powered Six, the 
standard V8 of 180 horsepower, or the 
same V8 with heavy duty modifications 
and a high-performance four-barrel 
carburetor to provide 195 horsepower. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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BE NEAT... YOU REPRESE 


Efhs 


CLEAN LINEN IN YOUR POCKET? 


You never know when you may have to 
dry the tears of a little lost girl 

or make a makeshift bandage for a 
young boy with a cut on his leg. Always 
carry clean linen in your pocket for 
your own use . or for someone elses 
in an emergency. Clean linen, like a 
clean uniform, speaks well of you. It 
says you're proud to be a member of the 
force. 

And speaking of uniforms, Ellis uniform 


40 East 34th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


IDS 


fabrics, you know, set the standard for 
durability and quality. For example, noth- 
ing stands up to the weather, yet stays 
so neat as Ellis 30 oz. Beaver for over 
coats. To prove it to yourself, write or 
call and we'll send ‘“‘Emberton’’ and 
‘Middlesex’’ uniform samples, plus a 
list of leading police uniform manufac- 
turers who supply Ellis Quality Fabric 
We will be pleased to have Ellis samples 
certified by any recognized laboratory of 
your choice. We know you'll agree: ELLIS 
is the BEST 


UNIFORM DIVISION 


MUrray Hill 5-7497 


MAY WE SUGGEST YOU POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD! 


For further information circle 4211 on Readers Service Cord 
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Chassis modifications changing the 
Lark into a highly mobile police unit 
include heavy-duty brakes with finned 
drums and bonded lining, extra-duty 
chassis springs and shock absorbers, 
stiffer seat springs front and rear, 
direct reading ammeter and oil gauge, 
70 amp hour battery, door switches, 
a wet air cleaner, and a heavy duty 
automatic transmission with water 
cooled oil circulation and _ sintered 
metal clutch plates. Unique of all 
American cars is Lark’s extended body 
sedan, which sells for some $250 more 
than a standard four-door. Its ad- 
vantages include huge doors, flat rear 
floors and extra rugged frame in a 
car of minimum over-all length. For 
town patrol work where prisoner 
transportation is a portion of the car's 
duty, the extended body Lark seems 
worth serious consideration. 


Ambulance Conversions: Most station 
wagon manufacturers offer conver- 
sions in which the right portion of the 
front seat and all rear seats fold flat 
with the floor, providing adequate 
space for a standard stretcher. Priced 
by maker to special order. 

Alternators: The basic unit, includ- 
ing rectifier and regulator, will provide 
25 amps at idle speed with a maximum 
of 50 amps at road speeds. Various 
sizes are available. There is no speed 
limitation with alternator installations. 









New! 





RADAR SPEED TIMER 





BRACKET OR SPOT MOUNTED 

Other Traffic 
Control Equipment 

@ TRAFFIC TIMER 

@ TRAFFIC COUNTERS 


®@ PORTABLE SCHOOL 
FLASHERS 


oe Pewee m ome owes eee emo ooo en 
- 


‘ 


4 
me os 
r For Information Write Or Call . 


MUNI-QUIP 


CORPORATION 
989 West King Street 
DECATUR, ILL. 
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From $125 for the alternator to $200 
for a complete kit. 

Batteries: From $5 to $10 will pro- 
vide an extra-duty battery when or- 
dered with the new car. 

Brakes: Most makers offer larger 
diameter or wide-drum ribbed brakes 
for greater efficiency and freedom 
from fade. Extra cost varies from $20 
to $40. In many cases special brakes 
cannot be fitted unless the car is also 
equipped with optional wide-base rims. 

Cable Conduit: A rugged waterproof 
large diameter conduit can be built 
in at the factory to carry radio con- 
nections from the trunk to the front 
of the car. Cost varies between $4.50 
and $11. 

Calibrated Speedometers: Most mak- 
ers will provide a carefully calibrated 
patrol speedometer for less than a 
dollar, when ordered with a new car. 

Clutches: Heavy duty police clutches 
give easiest action under rough usage 
and pay for themselves in longer life 
with less frequent adjustments. Cost is 
$6 to $12, depending on engine-trans- 
mission choice. 

Cooling Options: A more efficient 
fan ($2.50) or radiator of increased 
capacity ($10 to $15) are available 
when ordered with new equipment. 
Unusual item is extra capacity auto- 
matic transmission cooler available 
from some makers for as little as $4. 
It reduces transmission wear and im- 
proves coupling efficiency for greater 
gas mileage. 

Engines: A few makers provide more 
powerful engines at no added cost in 
their police cars. Others charge as 
little as $40 for power packs, while 
special duty or high capacity engines 
can list for as much as $250 extra. 

Frames: Some factories use extra 
duty reinforced frames under their 
police models, others charge as little 
as $10 additional for the same item. 
Super-strength frames have added 
weight, resist twisting, reduce body 
rattles and vibration which can dam- 
age radio equipment. 

Generators: Large capacity gener- 
ators ($8 to $27) cut in at about 1400 
rpm and produce from 30 to 45 amp 
output. Packages and prices vary from 
the generator alone, to a complete kit 
including generator, battery and regu- 
lator. “Piggy back”’ generators are two 
units in one mount, have twice the 
output of a single installation and 
cost about twice as much. Extra-duty 
generators in the largest capacities 
vary from $90 to $120, usually have a 
speed limitation to prevent burning 
the windings. 

Seats, Trim and Mats: Moderate 
cost options which are important for 
easy maintenance. Priced, depending 
on factory policy, as single items ($3 
for heavy duty front seat cushions) 
to complete trim packages of mats, 
kick panels and cushions installed at 
the factory for about $35. 

Shock Absorbers. Heavy duty shocks 
last longer and provide better control 
on rough roads or during high speed 


runs. Cost is a nominal $5 to $10 when 
ordered from the factory with a new 
car. 


Suspension: Almost all car makers 
provide stiffer springs or torsion bars 
as standard items with their police 
car. Cost is a moderate $10 to $25 
when they are optional extra cost 
equipment. Vital in police work, im- 
proved suspension is a must in any 
highway patrol unit called upon to 
make emergency runs. 

Sway Bars: Also known as “station 
wagon stabilizers” these rods are a 
part of the suspenison members, help 
to keep the car level when cornering at 
high speed. Usually standard on police 
cars, but if extra-cost seldom exceeds 
$10. Should be installed both front and 
rear for best results. 

Tinted Glass: Cuts down glare and 
reduces eyestrain. In hot weather min. 
imizes heat inside the car by as much 
as 20 percent. An extra cost option for 
about $35. 

Transmissions, Automatic: Now used 
by many departments to cut down on 
driver fatigue. Each maker in the low 
price field offers a choice of two auto- 
matics. More expensive unit (around 
$225) is often more flexible and easier 
on gasoline. Lower price transmission 
(about $175) is of equal quality and 
adequate for town patrol. 

Transmission, Manual: Usually stand- 
ard on police models at no added cost. 
Optional on some makes is a heavy 
duty transmission with internal gear- 
ing which offers maximum acceler- 
ation at low speeds. Optional unit 
costs about $40. 

“Twin-Traction” Differentials: There 
are many trade names for “locking 
differentials’ which will transfer rear 
wheel power to that tire with the best 
traction. Reduces the need for chains 
and improves control on ice. Optional 
for about $50. 

Universal Keys: Often there is no 
added charge to have the factory 
master-key their police models so all 
doors and locks on your new equip- 
ment will operate from the same key. 

END 





Philadelphia Plan .( From Page 5) 

Gibbons’ plan has been hailed by 
his boss, Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth. “Tom is doing everything a 
good police commissioner should 
do,” the mayor said. “His store check 
plan is a perfect example of what 
can be accomplished between a city 
agency and industry.” 

And, of course, the shop owners 
think it is one of the greatest things 
ever to come down the pike. 

“We can’t see any reason why the 
hold-up rate shouldn't drop to zero,” 
said one spokesman for the store 
owners. “After all, look at the effect 
it has had after only one year.” END 
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Lieut. Melvin R. Hibbard 


A. coop conrerence should have a pur- 
pose. We have had our 3rd Annual 
Training Conference in Seattle, Wash- 
ington and foremost in the minds of the 
Associations’ officers was to bring new 
ideas, information and inspiration to 
all who attended the meetings. We know 
that a juvenile officer has a dual respon- 
sibility—to the youngster and to the com- 
munity. 

That juvenile law enforcement phi- 
losophy and practice have progressed 
during these past few years seems rea- 
sonably clear. The fact to be considered 
is precisely to what point we have pro- 
gressed. Where do we now stand—what are we doing— 
what more can we do—and how can we do it better? 
We are conscious of the fact that a policeman is not 
only a detective, technician, traffic specialist and a 
juvenile officer but he is a citizen as well. As such he 
is concerned, on and off the job, with community activi- 
ties designed to meet the needs of today’s youth. 

Our Association is made up of many state Juvenile 
Officers’ Associations. These units operate as single or- 
ganizations, and yet, membership in any one of these 
brings the immediate desire to participate in the Inter- 
national. It is through this unity that the Juvenile 
Officers’ voice in the nation will be heard in all mat- 








President, International Juvenile 
Officers’ Association 


ters pertaining to youth and juvenile justice. This is not 
a matter of police theory. It is a matter of common 
sense. Naturally, our first goal is the adequate protec- 
tion of the community and all of the young people in 
particular. By exercising new techniques and _pro- 
cedures we move onward to our goal. 

When we have reached this goal, we may look back 
with pride and say “we have done a good job.” From 
a police point of view we will have done everything in 
our power to develop the youths of our communities 
into good American citizens. At that point, the Inter- 
national Juvenile Officers’ Association will be worthy 
of the recognition we so earnestly seek. 





The following officers were elected 
for the coming year at the annual 
meeting: 
M. R. Hibbard, President (Olympia, 
Wash.) 

Frank Propello, Ist Vice President 
(Phoenix, Ariz.) 

George D’Artois, 2nd Vice President 
(Shreveport, La.) 

Robert Carnes, 3rd Vice President 
(Madison, Wisc.) 

Genevieve Bayreuther, 
(San Francisco, Calif.) 

Charles Taylor, Treasurer (Wil- 
mette, Il.) 


Secretary 
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New [JOA Officers 


Board of Governors 


Marvin Butterfield (Salt Lake City, 


Utah) 3 years 
Robert Randall (San Diego, Calif.) 
3 years 
P. Martin (Easton, Pa.) 3 years 
A. H. McFarland (Miami, Fla.) Un- 
expired Term 
A new dues rate of $5.00 per year 
was voted for memberships and re- 
newals received after June Ist. The 
dues now include an annual subscrip- 
tion to Law AND OrRpER, which the 
association has adopted as its publish- 
ing medium. Every issue of LAw AND 


ORDER will carry at least four pages of 
IJOA news, and selected articles on 
juvenile police work obtained by or 
sponsored by IJOA. Law aNp ORDER 
will publish all of the papers presented 
at the annual convention. The IJOA 
pages are ring punched, and may be 
accumulated separately in a standard 
three ring binder. Thus, IOA will now 
provide its members with monthly 
information and news, and the finest 
obtainable articles on working with 
youth which you can save as a text- 
book on the subject, plus the regular 
value of LAw AND ORDER. 


Law and Order 
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“Delinquency — 
What Are We 
Dealing With?” 


R. C. Buckland 


Assistant Director 
King County Juvenile Court 
Seattle, Wash. 


nl 
Every vay of the year new out- 
breaks of juvenile delinquency are 
reported to the public—the public 
bristles with indignation and cries 
out for immediate punishment and 
reform. Yet they ignore, or are un- 
aware, of their part in the responsi- 
bility for these acts. Too often the 
thinking is that crime will always 
remain apart from ourselves, some- 
thing for which someone else is 
responsible. What makes youth 
delinquent? What are the basic 
motivations and compulsions be- 
hind each act of delinquency? When 
these questions are answered we 
will have a more perfect society. 
When we cease blaming generalities 
for crime’s existence and begin to 
regard it as what it actually is—a 
negative social situation—Americans 
can and will make an educated and 
effective attack on crime. It is evi- 
dent that to be concerned and 
alarmed about crime, but not the 
negative social situation from which 
crime arises, is as ridiculous as at- 
tempting to quell an overwhelming 
human storm with a gigantic blast 
of hot air! Following the pattern of 
thinking, “if you can't adjust it, 
absorb it,” is to bury a moral issue 
in a shallow grave. 

Let’s take one step beyond the 
juvenile’s act of delinquency and 
stress the legal aspect by which he 
is apprehended and finally adjudged. 
First, since justice is equality under 
the law, there is no more reason for 
a juvenile to be called a delinquent 
at the point of his apprehension 
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than an adult is to be considered a 
criminal at this same point. There 
is a legal difference between the 
apprehension of a juvenile for a 
delinquent act and being found to 
be delinquent in Court proceedings. 
Until such time as a Court of com- 
petent jurisdiction passes upon evi- 
dence and makes a finding that the 
juvenile is delinquent, from a legal 
point of view, the child is no more 
a delinquent than the adult is a 
criminal. Many juveniles are released 
after Court proceedings and improve 
their behavior, however, the per- 
petual offender who never learns 
from this experience of Court and 
detention represents the challenge 
we must cope with. These rebellious 
ones, the defiant and quietly sullen 
ones, constitute a serious problem. 
However we must consider the lost, 
the dejected, the unwanted and the 
withdrawn—they too will one day 
strike out in defiance against situa- 
tions and conditions they find un- 
bearable. These products of un- 
happy homes and social situations 
must be given thorough and careful 
evaluation by persons with special 
training and aptitude for this type 
of work who expend every effort to 
correctly analyze and recommend 
the most satisfactory solution in the 
best interests of the child and com- 
munity. This is painstaking, soul- 
searching work and one that offers 
little reward except the knowledge 
that perhaps a few children have 
happier lives as a result of pro- 
fessionally guided help. 

It is my belief that the basic 
causes of crime are to be found in 
the following three areas: 


Morting 
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1—Psychological, mental and emo- 
tional defects in the individual. 

2—Malformations in our social in- 
stitutions, economic § arrange- 
ments and legal practices. 

3—Our failure, thus far, to recog- 
nize our own responsibilities 
and act realistically. 

In the first area, it is obvious that 
behavior patterns, good or bad, are 
not determined by a specific type 
of biological or neurological struc- 
ture. The potentials of behavior 
represent almost endless possibilities 
in many forms emerging from a giv- 
en type of person. This is true even 
when the individual is born with a 
defect. On the other hand, an in- 
dividual with a specific type of 
personality defect may encounter 
greater difficulty in surmounting 
some particular condition of social 
and cultural situations. How an in- 
dividual responds to such situations 
will depend to a considerable de- 
gree upon the character and empha- 
sis placed on the values which a 
specific kind of situation fosters. 
Thus, in a civilization like ours, in 
which increasingly greater depend- 
ence is forced on the intellectual 
capacity of the individual, an indi- 
vidual with defective intellectual 
capacities, irrespective of how ac- 
quired, may encounter far more 
serious difficulty in adjusting to the 
conditions of his environment than 
an individual normally endowed. 
Many borderline situations of de- 
linquency and crime arise out of 
such maladjustments. The same can 
be said for virtually any type of 
constitutional or neurological defect, 
whether such defects are matters 
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of physique, temperament, glandu- 
lar imbalance, facial and physical 
deformities or neuro-instability. 

Out of the foregoing emerges what 
appears to be the two most crucial 
problems of our age—the growth of 
impersonality where even the most 
personal of human _ relationships 
could exist, and secondly, a problem 
closely related to it—the search for 
self identity! It appears that what 
has happened to many of these 
children, in spite of our efforts to 
differentiate in precise detail, is the 
brutally plain fact that they have 
been exposed to a successive series 
of environments and situations in 
which people did not care. The ca- 
pacity for placing ourselves in their 
position and giving them self-under- 
standing lies in our efforts to reach 
children and young people at the 
emotionally proper moment to instill 
within them concern for others and 
concern for themselves. There are 
many sides, too numerous to men- 
tion, by which a child can find him- 
self despite handicaps. 

In the second area, most conven- 
tional programs of youth-serving 
agencies are designed for the general 
run of children in the belief (or 
hope) that the weak and insecure 
child will participate and also will 
be influenced by a healthier outlook 
on life, by these programs. This is 
gullible planning and certainly in- 
adequate thinking, for children 
who already have become delin- 
quent are not reached nor are they 





influenced to any degree by these 
conventional programs, however 
well meaning they may be. Thus, 
youth-serving agencies are more or 
less ineffective in stemming the tide 
of delinquency. Highly vulnerable 
and impressionable problem youth 
needs special handling and persons 
who have been trained for this 
work. Any one of you could become 
this trained person that is so sorely 
needed by society. It is my opinion 
that this “person” should be trained 
and equipped to use any and all 
public departments or private agency 
programs to do a delinquency pre- 
vention job at all levels. It will re- 
quire the coordination of all com- 
munity programs. He should be 
trained in local, grass-root neigh- 
borhoods dealing with individual 
problem youth and also serve as a 
consultant to public and _ private 
groups on local, regional or state 
levels. The way to reduce juvenile 
delinquency after all is to prevent 
children from becoming delinquents 
in the first place—to do this with 
any degree of success we need 
trained people at all levels with an 
appreciation and understanding of 
each of the various law enforcement 
agencies’ social contribution and re- 
sponsibility toward handling and 
combating this increasing problem. 

In the third area of responsibility 
—a unification of purpose is the 
desperate need to combat the malig- 
nant moral issues of youth with 
which we all are confronted. We can 
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accomplish this only by unification. 
Full participation in programs de- 
signed to produce better human be- 
ings, more adaptable personalities, 
more parental responsibility, more 
respect for law and order is essential 
Indignation and indifference must be 
met with understanding and action 
and a never ending job of constantly 
interpreting and guiding the public 
at large. END 





International Flavor 
The Tenth Annual Training Con- 
ference of the California State Juvenile 
Officers Association was held recently 
in Fresno, Calif. An important guest 
was Mr. Herman E. Aceitono, Secre- 





tary General of the Honduras National 
Police. He has been in this country 


several months studying American 
techniques in juvenile control and re- 
habilitation of youthful offenders. 
Pictured with the Secretary General 
are Policewoman Genevieve Bayreuth- 
er, of the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment (also on the Board of Governors 
of the International Juvenile Officers’ 
Association) and Otto Olofson, of the 
Kern County Sheriff's Office. Mr. Olof- 
son is president of the California JOA. 





Sgt. Charles W. Taylor 
International Juvenile Officers’ Assn. 
825 Greenbay Road, Wilmette, III. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 

. If a man threw a stone at another 
from a distance of 200 yards, what 
would that be? 


A. Nothing, because from that dis- 


tance there would be no possibility 
of striking him to inflict any injury. 
. Two men are enemies and one 
shakes his fist at the other from 
across the street. Would there be 
any crime committed? 

. No, because he was not within 
striking distance with his fists. 

. How near would you have to be to 
another man in order for it to be 
Assault if you shook your fist at 
him? 

. Within striking distance. 

. If, in driving recklessly, you hit a 
person with your auto and injured 
him, what would be the charge? 

. The assailant could be charged 
with Assault and Battery by means 
of an automobile. 

. Could there be a charge brought 
against a parent for unduly pun- 
ishing his child? 

. Yes, Assault and Battery or Aggra- 
vated Assault and Battery, depend- 
ing on the seroiusness of the pun- 
ishment inflicted. 

. In this case, could the mother 
testify against her husband in 
court? 

. Yes, because it involves a persona! 
injury to her child. 

. If John Smith knocked a man 
down with his fists and then kicked 
him several times in the stomach, 
what charges could be brought? 


A. Assault and Battery and Aggravat- 


ed Assault and Battery. 
. Why, in the above case, would both 
counts, Assault and Battery and 
Aggravated Assault and Battery, 
be brought in the indictment? 
. So that there would be leeway for 
the jury to return the verdict of 
Assault and Battery if they thought 
there was insufficient evidence to 
substantiate the charge of Aggra- 
vated Assault and Battery. Tech- 
nically, the assailant is committing 
both kinds of Assault and Battery. 
. If, while you were at the station, 
a man came to you and exhibited 
a big lump on his head and stated 
that his neighbor had hit him and 
asked you to arrest him, what 
would you do? 
. Advise him to have a _ warrant 
sworn out for the neighbor. 
. Could you make an arrest in this 
case without warrant? 
- No, because the crime amounts to 
only a misdemeanor which you did 
not witness. 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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AGENCIES 





AIR-PAK 
HYDRO-PAK 


SCOTT 
SLING-PAK 


For rescue or 
emergency calls, 
when seconds 
count. You are in 

: fast with a Sling- 
Pak. Cool, comfortable protection in haz- 
ardous atmospheres such as smoke, fumes, 
ammonia and tear gas. 





SCOTT HYDRO-PAK 

Be ready too, for water rescue work and un- 
derwater search for weapons, cars and other 
evidence. The Scott Hydro-Pak has a full 
face mask for wide-area underwater vision. 
It is the world’s finest and safest under- 


water breathing 


OSS fn, equipment. 









Need ALL FOUR! 





INHALATOR 


SCOTTORAMIC MASK 
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SCOTT DEMAND INHALATORS 
With radio equipped cars you are the first to 
arrive at the scene of an accident. Are you pre 
pared to keep the survivors alive? A Scott Oxygen 
Inhalator will help you keep victims alive while 
waiting for the ambulance 


SCOTTORAMIC 
MASK 





Provides Unlimited Vision in all direction. 
Helps wearer keep out of danger zones. 
Makes rescue work safer and surer. Replace 
your old face pieces now with the modern 
Scottoramic. 


For complete information on these Scott Police Products write to 
SAFETY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


SCOTT AVIATION CORPORATION 


8315 ERIE STREET @ 


Export: Southern Co., 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Canoda: Hicay lbs Ceo., Terente Principal Cities 


LANCASTER, N.Y. 
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Improving Police Procedures for the Control of Delinquency 


by Lynn D. Swanson 


Consultant, Div. of Juvenile Delinquency Service Children’s Bureau, 


J UVENILE DELINQUENCY continues to be 
one of the most serious problems 
facing us today. Statistical data show 
that law enforcement agencies deal 
with more delinquent children than do 
any of our other community agencies 
officially concerned with these children. 

As a matter of fact, police handle 
about 1.7 million cases of misbehaving 
children each year. Three-fourths of 
these police contacts with children 
are disposed of at the police level, 
while approximately one-fourth are 
referred to the court. 

According to reports from juvenile 
courts to the Children’s Bureau for the 
calendar year 1957, juvenile delin- 
quency cases have continued to rise 
for the ninth consecutive year. The 
continuing rise of juvenile delinquency 
is not confined to any one state or 
area. 

Rather, it appears to be in evidence 
throughout the country. There is some 
indication, too, that the increase in 
rural areas and small communities is 
higher than those in large urban 
centers. 

Every citizen and community has a 
stake in this problem. So do the many 
agencies which are providing services 
for delinquent and neglected children. 

Since police officers are regarded as 
the bulwark in protecting a commun- 
ity and its citizens, it is generally 
recognized that the role of the police 
in the control of delinquency and the 
protection of children is extremely im- 
portant. There appears to be agree- 
ment today by police and community 
agencies alike about the importance of 
the initial police contact with a child. 

There also appears to be agreement 
as to the need for certain specializa- 
tion within the police department for 
processing children’s cases. 

We are concerned here with two 
levels of screening by police in chil- 
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dren’s cases. These include the initial 
screening at the point of first contact, 
(the method by which the majority of 
police contacts with children are now 
handled), by the generalist and a sec- 
ond level of screening (which may be 
routine or on request of initial contact 
officer) by the specialist. By the gen- 
eralist, I mean the officer who usually 
makes the first contact with the child. 
By the specialist, I mean the officer 
who has been assigned to deal with 
children’s cases, such as a juvenile 
bureau officer. 

There is a need to define the role 
of the police department in its total 
program for children as well as to 
consider the following important ques- 
tions: What action should the gen- 
eralist take when his attention is 
called to a child involved in a delin- 
quent act? What are the appropriate 
functions of a juvenile bureau? What 
can be done to prepare all police offi- 
cers to provide more effective services 
for children? 

There is a lack of specific published 
guides to help police officers in their 
contacts with children. It is particu- 
larly important that these be developed 
as soon as possible since effective police 
services for children require the de- 
velopment and maintenance of ac- 
ceptable standards. Also, the continued 
increase in the incidence of delin- 
quency and the need to develop train- 
ing material for police training insti- 
tutes support a priority approach to 
this development. 

Police programs for children as well 
as activities of the juvenile bureaus 
differ widely from city to city. Despite 
these differences, some general prin- 
ciples for the operation of police pro- 
grams for children seem to be emerg- 
ing. Many activities need to be reviewed 
and discussed before we can begin to 
resolve some of these differences. 

First, however, let us consider the 
traditional role of the police in in- 
vestigating complaints. There should 
be little difference of opinion with 
respect to this. For example, a police 
officer investigating an offense report- 
edly committed by a juvenile should 
first determine the validity of the 
complaint and ascertain whether or 
not the juvenile was involved. He 
should be proficient in his investiga- 
tion, obtain the necessary information 


to sustain a petition or make some 
other appropriate police disposition, 
exercise good judgment in his ap- 
proach to the child and follow depart- 
mental procedure. It is when an officer 
moves beyond the traditional police 
investigative role that sharp differ- 
ences of opinion appear. 

For example, in addition to their 
appropriate functions involving the 
investigating, screening and referring 
of children, programs of the juvenile 
bureaus often include such activities 
as informal police supervision of a 
child (form of unofficial probation or 
counseling), ordering restitution, ad- 
ministration of recreation programs, 
holding “hearings,” revoking driving 
rights, etc. These latter activities often 
create concern and confusion on the 
part of the citizens as well as the 
agencies involved in the community’s 
delinquency control program. 

Placing children on probation and 
ordering restitution or impounding 
driving permits are limitations of 
rights and as such are the prerogative 
of a court. Court and probation agen- 
cies as well as most police adminis- 
trators regard continuing treatment 
services as inappropriate for police. 
Police officers are trained to be pro- 
ficient in police work, not as proba- 
tion officers. When a police officer is 
working in both police and probation 
work, it is not possible to do a com- 
petent job in either area. 

When a police officer refers a child 
to a community agency, the responsi- 
bility of the police in the case should 
be terminated when the referral is 
accepted, with the agency carrying 
responsibility from that point on. 

Police recreation programs often 
have been established to create good 
will on the part of the public towards 
police. The involvement of police in 
recreational activities has been seri- 
ously questioned by persons both in 
and out of the police field. In 1944, the 
National Sheriff’s Association and the 
International Association Chiefs of 
Police recommended that recreation 
and leisure time programs should be 
in the hands of experienced recreation 
supervisors—not members of the police 
force. As late as 1958, the Committee 
on Crime Prevention and Juvenile De- 
linquency of the International Associ- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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STAIN REPELLER 


Inspection-trim all the time! That’s you in your 
uniform with the protection of “‘SCOTCHGARD” 
Brand Stain Repeller. 

Not only does this fabulous fabric treatment pack 
exceptional water repellency, but it repels oil, too. 
No other finish repels oil! With “SCOTCHGARD” 
Repeller your uniform stays cleaner, neater .. . 
longer. And because it does, you get years more 
service. You cut replacement costs and mainte- 
nance. You get other advantages, too. You get 
crease-retention. Wrinkling-resistance. Forced-in 
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spills spot-clean away without leaving solvent rings. 
And this invisible built-in protection withstands 
repeated dry cleanings. Next time you buy, be sure 
you get the many advantages possible only with 
““SCOTCHGARD”’ Repeller protection. Leading manu- 
facturers now offer uniforms treated with this 
remarkable fluorochemical. 

And specially licensed finishers are ready to treat 
woolens, worsteds, worsted blends and gabardines. 
See your source. Or write 3M, Dept. KAC-79, 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
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Two New Books For Your Police Library 





Getting A Copy Of This Book 
Could Be The Best Investment 
You Will Ever Make! 


e It is a comfortable feeling to know you are able to protect 





yourself. If someone comes at you with a knife — a knowl- 
edge of jiu-jitsu can save your life. 


Good Interrogation @ Modern Self Defense by R. H. Sigward is a picture- 
Is An Important Tool textbook with ~— estentions. Within the 240 pages 
" of this book the laws of leverage combined with 
For The Police quick thinking will show that great physical strength 
Profession is not necessary to use the principles of jiu-jitsu. 
e Of course, just reading the book will not 
e@ What makes a successful make you an expert — but practice what it 
interrogation? Why are cer- teaches and you will become proficient in 
tain men in your department the art of self defense. 
able to get confessions from the 
guilty when other men fail? e The pictures and text for Modern 
Self Defense have appeared in LAW 
e It is that all-important “know-how” which AND ORDER as an “On-The-Beat” 
comes from experience. It is also by using in-service training feature. Now 
the techniques of applying tested principles. Se te avaliable im textheck form 
Here is a book designed to help you take the — and priced just right. $3.90 


hit-or-miss methods of interrogation and replace 
them with proven methods. 


e@ Interrogation For Investigators is the second book in the 
“On-The-Beat” series. It is now available in texthook form 


for $3.88 





—<—<———----- Mail This Coupon Now ----------—- 2 
LAW AND ORDER, Book Dept., Z 
72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. S 
Please send copies - 
[] Modern Self Defense $3.90° - 

| Interrogation For Investigators $3.88 ° 2 

Enclosed is $ Z 

Name S 
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City = 
State r 





*New York City residents add 20c each sales tax 
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Police Procedures. . (Page 22) 
ation of Chiefs of Police recommended 
to the convention that trained recrea- 
tion persons should be carrying out 
community recreation programs and 
further stated that the administration 
of such programs is not a proper police 
function. Police departments have 
justified their involvement in such pro- 
grams because they prevent juvenile 
delinquency. However, the effectiveness 
of recreation programs in preventing 
delinquency has never been demon- 
strated and, in fact, has been seriously 
questioned by competent researchers. 

Furthermore, the establishment of 
two similar programs in the recrea- 
tional field under different public 
agencies raises real questions in terms 
of service and structure. Police de- 
partments in many communities are 
oftentimes understaffed to meet their 
traditional police responsibilities, such 
as the enforcement of law and the 
protection of the community. The 
strengthening of the appropriate 
recreation agency in the community 
to carry out leisure time activities 
should bring about economy in staffing 
and operation for these public agen- 
cies. This, of course, does not preclude 
individual police officers, as citizens, 
from providing leadership and partici- 
pating as volunteers in recreational 
activities. 


Training Needed for Effective 


Police Services for Children 

The effectiveness of the police as a 
law enforcement agency, will, no doubt, 
to a large degree, depend upon the 
training and skills of its officers. This 
applies to the entire program includ- 
ing that part relating to children. 
Proper training, therefore, is an ex- 
tremely important responsibility of the 
police administration. Police depart- 
ments should give consideration to the 
quality of training as well as to the 
need for continuous training in order 
to keep abreast of changing needs. 
Generally, there is a need for expand- 
ing training opportunities in order to 
improve police handling of children’s 
cases. This special type of training 
is needed by all members of the de- 
partment. 

V. A. Leonard has stated that “the 
work of the patrol force really in- 
cludes all functions, therefore, the 
more effective the patrol division, the 
less need there is for the other more 
specialized operating divisions.’’! 

It should be pointed out, too, that 
the patrol force is in the most advan- 
tageous position to investigate and dis- 
pose of juvenile cases at the time and 
place where these offenses most often 
occur. Therefore, all police officers 
should be trained, first, to become 
proficient in general police techniques 
and, second, in dealing with people, 
with particular reference to handling 
children and youth. 

1 International City Managers Association: Munici- 
‘olice Administration, Ath Ed., Chicago, 


International Ciry Managers Association, 
(p. 255). 
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Juvenile officers need additional 
training in order to carry out effective- 
ly their specialized functions. They 
should be able to recognize ordinary 
indications of children’s need as well 
as be familiar with community re- 
sources. This does not mean, however, 
“that a police officer must be a 
psychiatrist or psychologist, nor does 
it mean that the officer should try to 
make a diagnosis of the problem and 
institute treatment any more than he 
would in the case of a person injured 
in a traffic accident. There his job is 
to know enough first aid to prevent 
the loss of life and to protect the in- 
dividual from harmful activity until 
skilled medical service is secured. So 
it is in reality with the child in trou- 
ble. The officer needs to know the 
danger signals. He must protect the 
child against anything which would 
cause a deepening of the trouble, and 
as speedily as possible must help the 
family to obtain that service which 
can be expected to do the most for the 
child with the least delay.’ 

While progress in police training 
has been made, much work still needs 
to be done. Training methods and 
techniques need to be developed and 
tested. Teaching content including 
case material must be made available. 
Departmental training programs must 


2 U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


fare, Public Health Service, The Role of the 
Police in Mental Health, Washington, D. C.., 
U. §S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C., 1955, 5 pp. (p. 3). 


be strengthened and extended in this 
area. Greater use of institutions of 
higher learning for police training 
should be encouraged. The Children’s 
Bureau believes that training needs 
should be given priority, not only those 
of the police but of all personnel 
working with delinquent children. For 
this reason a training branch was 
established in our Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Service. The above are 
some of the unmet needs which are 
the concern of this branch. 


Summary 

It has often been said that early 
case finding and referral are basic for 
any program for the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. The 
police, second only to the schools, are 
probably in the most advantageous 
position to discharge this function. 
Effective discharge of this function, 
however, requires teamwork which will 
assure the effective use of all com- 
munity agencies. As a member of this 
team, the police must be able to dis- 
charge their role adequately. On the 
other hand, the other agencies on 
the team must be ready and able to 
provide effective service when called 
upon to do so. This cooperative ap- 
proach does not happen overnight. It 
depends upon many other factors, not 
the least of which is the willingness on 
the part of all agencies involved to 
sit down around the planning table 
with mutual recognition, respect and 
acceptance of the contribution of each. 





The BORKENSTEIN 
BREATHALYZER 


unshakable witness 
for the prosecution 


The BREATHALYZER determines 
degree of intoxication by chemical 
tests of breath samples, providing 
an unalterable record, with finger- 
print. It puts teeth in law enforce- 
ment and reduces traffic deaths. 
Invented by Professor Borkenstein, 
of Indiana University, the 
BREATHALYZER offers: 
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. LOW COST PER TEST— inexpensive supplies 





quickly 


SIMPLE OPERATION—7 easy steps 
learned and easily explained in court. 
EASY MAINTENANCE—<learly explained in 
manual. 


HIGH STABILITY—tesults unaffected by vari 
ations in voltage, chemical strength, etc. 


used are practically only overhead. 
Send coupon for Bulletin No. K-7 
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‘ . 
| HE EVER INCREASING PROBLEM of 


juvenile crime brings us to an aware- 
ness of the most important part of 
every law enforcement officer's job: 
interviewing. 

Faced with the problem, and 
aware of the various purposes for 
the interview, the officer finds him- 
self with three objectives to accom- 
plish: 

1. To obtain the facts regarding 

an alleged offense (in order to 
clear up a complaint). 


bo 


. To discover if the juvenile was 
involved in the situation. 





3. To learn the facts about the 
youth and his total background. 
Juv enile officers should devote 
much time to developing skill in this 
important responsibility. They must 
realize that the first contact can be 
a lasting one. A boy who hates a 
police officer because of the officer's 
attitude may carry this same feeling 
through life. 
in the adult field, the offcer’s at- 
tention in the interview is centered 
around the questions, “Who?” 
“Where?” “When?” “What?” “Why?” 
“How?” Juvenile Officers, instead, 
are primarily concerned with the 
answers to “How?” 
Important facts to be remembered 
are these: 
1. Be prepared for the interview. 
Gather what important facts you can 
ahead of the interview. 
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INTERVIEWING YOUTH | 


2. Hold the interview as soon as 
possible. This will show your inter- 
est and prevent his building up an 
alibi. 

3. Interview the juvenile alone. 
Separate him from his friends or 
parents so he will not be under their 
influence. Be tactful with the parents 
when you explain the reason for this. 

4. Identify yourself by name and 
rank. The youth should know exactly 
who you are, if you are to command 
his respect. 

5. Treat the juvenile with con- 
sideration. Remember that what he 
thinks of you and your conduct may 


by Sgt. Madeline Johnson 


Juvenile Officer Rock Island (Ill.) Police Department 





influence his future outlook toward 
social and legal obligations. 

6. Be friendly. Many juveniles 
feel that the world is against them. 
Many are discouraged. They believe 
they are failures—but they have not 
really had time to be. You cannot 
expect a child to respond like an 
adult. 

7. Be firm. Appeal to his intel- 
ligence, his reason, and his sense of 
fairness. 

8. Try to gain his confidence and 
respect. This is tremendously im- 
portant. 

9. Be positive in your attitude. 

10. Talk his language. Use simple 
expressions which can be easily un- 
derstood. 

11. Tell the juvenile you want to 
help him. If he knows of your con- 
structive aims, he will tend to be 
more cooperative. Do not make 
deal with him—or promise him any- 
thing. 

12. Encourage him to tell all the 
facts. Let him know that nothing is 
shocking you. Let him know that 
you understand the reasons why 
people get into difficulty. Let him 
know that he has made a mistake— 
but urge him not to make another 
by telling a falsehood. 


13. Be a good listener. Center 
your attention on him and avoid 
turning to other details in the room. 

14. Discuss a common interest. 
Talk about sports or other activities 
in which you share an interest. This 
helps put him at ease. 

15. Word your questions so that 
you get more than a “Yes” or “No” 
answer. The more he talks the more 
you will learn about him. 


16. Give him a chance to change 
his answer rather than point out that 
he is lying. Let him re-state the facts. 
Review the facts as you know them. 
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Sometimes pointing out discrepan- 
cies in his story may help. 

17. Be Patient. 

18. Compliment the interviewee. 
Everyone likes to hear good things. 
Sometimes this helps the progress. 

19. Respect the child’s personal- 
ity. Treat him as a person of real 
worth. Don’t ask questions you your- 
self would resent answering. 

20. Use humor occasionally. Say 
something funny about yourself. 
This will ease the tension. 

21. Beware of what he does NOT 
tell. You might learn of certain sen- 
sitive areas, or persons, which he 
avoids discussing but which are im- 
portant. 

22. Encourage him to clear up all 
offenses. Once he admits the present 
offense, it is usually easy to clear up 
former crimes and complaints. 

23. Express appreciation for set- 
tlement of the case. Let him know 
you are pleased with his cooperation 
in helping you and the department 
clear up the complaint. You may 
want to talk with him at another 
time, and the ice will then be broken. 

24. Bring the parents in before 
releasing the youth. This is the time 
to talk to them together. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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All Faurot kits contain “easy to use’ equipment . 
and “easy to follow” chemical processes so that 
the work of the investigator, experienced or inex- 
perienced, can be facilitated in his search for crim- 
inal evidence. ¥ 
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NO. 640 IODINE FUMING KIT - _ - This kit ... 
was designed to conveniently consoli- “‘ 
date all the equipment necessary to 
develop and transfer latent prints by 
the lodine Fuming Process. Sufficient 
chemical supplies for multiple iodine 
tests are included. « 
















NO. 608A LATENT POWDER AND FING- 
ER PRINT KIT — This handy, compact 
(5°x 8"x14") kit contains equipment 
to take finger prints by the Faurot Ink- 
less Method, to make instant search, ; 
develop and lift latent prints on all 
types of objects and eurtante. z 


NO. 628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND wt 
FINGER PRINT KIT — A medium sized | 
kit designed with quality Faurot Equip- *. 
ment for taking finger prints (ink and ."" 
inkless method), developing latent prints _ : 
(powders and chemical solution), lifting * 
and examining latent prints. All items | 
are covenged to facilitate the investiga- ~~ 
tors work. $F. te 
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NO. 635 POLICE FIELD KIT — A larger more * other Faurot “ cts write to: 


comprehensive Kit that permits ‘‘on the spot” «3% wort 
examinations as well as ae tests. This _ 
kit contains equipment for taking finger prints, * 

developing a lifting old and new latent prints, .... FAU ROT, | N of 
post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet inves- 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
tigations, forgery detection, preliminary blood «= **~ sit ‘ 
tests, obliterated numbers restoration, classi- 


fication and comparison of finger prints. 
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A COMMUNITY .. . says the dictionary 
. is a body of persons who have 
common interests and responsibilities. 
In that sense we might say that all of 
us who have a part to play in the 
control, treatment, or prevention of 
delinquency are members of a service 
community. Our common interest is 
the reduction of delinquency even 
though each of us does this through 
the application of our own particular 
skills, training, and talents. The ju- 
venile police officer, the social worker, 
the psychiatrist, the judge, the teach- 
er, and the probation officer are all 
members of this community. 

Each of these persons has an es- 
sential contribution to make to the 
welfare of the delinquent child. None 
can substitute for the other. The police 
officer can’t be a psychiatrist and the 


active part in delinquency prevention, 
and a new brand of aggressive case 
work has been developed to reach de- 
linquent youngsters in their gangs and 
home neighborhoods. 

However, there are dangers as well 
as virtues in specialization. 

To begin with, we are too insulated 
from each other in our work. As a 
consequence, we are prone to think of 
delinquency only in terms of our own 
responsibility and tend to ignore or 
depreciate the important contributions 
that are made by others. Whether we 
know it or not, each of us... . police 
Officer ... judge . . . social worker... 
psychiatrist . . . are partners in the 
business of reducing delinquency. And, 
whether we realize it or not, what 
each of us does or doesn't do vitally 
affects the others. 


Community Partners In 
Delinquency Control 


by Gerald P. Wittman 


Consultant, Department of Health, Education and Welfare Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


social worker can't be a judge. 

Understandably, this kind of an 
approach tends to seal us off into our 
own compartments of responsibility. 
As a consequence, some of us look on 
the delinquent as a threat to public 
safety; some view him as a socially 
maladjusted person; another sees him 
as a legal problem; and others regard 
him as an emotionally unstable per- 
sonality. The plain facts may be that 
an individual delinquent may prove to 
be a combination of all these problems 
or perhaps none of them. 

Because delinquency is a complex of 
many kinds of problems, the possibility 
exists that the field may become even 
more specialized. Some states are al- 
ready employing special teachers to 
instruct delinquents in state institu- 
tions; the community organization 
specialist is taking an increasingly 





For example, let’s assume there's a 
hypothetical community where we 
have the best staffed police depart- 
ment in the country. This police de- 
partment has all the juvenile officers 
it needs and pays salaries that are 
high enough to pick the cream of the 
crop. How much good do you think 
this would do if in that same com- 
munity the juvenile court was grossly 
understaffed ... if state diagnostic 
facilities were non-existent ... and if 
the training schools were crowded cus- 
todial dungeons devoid of any treat- 
ment staff. You know what would hap- 
pen. You’d be caught in a vicious cir- 
cle. The youngsters who were retained 
in the community without proper 
supervision would be forced back into 
the same circumstances that originally 
caused their trouble and those who 
were sent away would only return later 
with a higher education in crime. 

The point I'm trying to make here is 
that we cannot concern ourselves only 
with the improvement of our own 
staff and facilities. We’ve got to under- 
stand the contributions made by the 
other professions and join them in 
going to bat for across-the-board im- 
provements in staff and facilities. 
Unless all services to juveniles are im- 
proved, those that are good will fail 


There’s something else that I think 
we all miss because we stay in our 
own separate compartments. That 
something is the knowledge we gain 
when we have an opportunity to ex- 
change information with persons who 
have philosophies and viewpoints that 
are different from our own. There isn’t 
a social worker or a juvenile officer 
who wouldn't be a better practitioner 
in his own trade if he had a regular 
opportunity to sit down with a juve- 
nile court judge and learn some of the 
decisions that a judge has to face each 
time his court is in session. Also, we 
could make the judge’s job a little 
easier if there was a time and place 
where the psychologist, psychiatrist, 
and social worker could impart a little 
about what they know concerning the 
development of the normal and the 
delinquent personality. But, there are 
other by-products of our isolation from 
one another. The only way I can de- 
scribe this particular problem is to put 
it under the heading of “lost oppor- 
tunity.” 

Either because we are not sufficiently 
conversant with the services rendered 
by other community agencies, or be- 
cause we lack the initiative to step 
outside the boundaries of our own 
functions, many potential and less 
serious offenders slip through our 
hands at a time when they are most 
amenable to help. Because we fail 
them in the early stages of their diffi- 
culty, their problems grow until they 
eventually wind up in juvenile court 
and state training schools. 

Our excuse is that we're so over- 
worked that we just have time for the 
emergencies. Or maybe we'll give the 
youngster “a word of advice” and then 
wash our hands of him while we de- 
lude ourselves into believing we've done 
him some good. 

Unless we make referrals and follow 
up on that referral we’re not doing our 
jobs. Maybe the youngster will go on 
a waiting list and maybe he'll receive 
no further services but at least some- 
one will be alert to the fact that there 
is a possibility that something is 
smoldering and may require attention 
at any time. 

Hopefully the day may come when 
our correctional and preventive serv- 
ices will not have to suffer from finan- 
cial malnutrition. When that day 
comes we may be able to give help at 
the earliest moment that it is required. 
In the meantime, we’ll have to do the 
best we can with what we have and 
keep a watchful eye on budding prob- 
lems. 

Another of the undesirable side 
effects of our separatism has been 
what an advertising man might call 
“a confused public image about de- 








along with the bad. linquency.”’ Because we . . . the police 
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officer, the social worker, the psychi- 
atrist, the judge, and the psychologist 

. talk of the delinquent only in the 
context of our own special interests, 
the public gets only fragments of the 
whole picture of delinquency. 

At least two unfortunate things 
happen because of this: (1) the lay 
citizen gets the idea that the experts 
themselves are confused about de- 
linquency and (2) these same citizens 
then fall victim to the sometimes sin- 
cere ... but frequently inaccurate .. . 
claims of the panacea peddlers who 
say that they have the answer to 
delinquency. Many of these claims 
seem logical; some of them border on 
the ridiculous; but all of them have 
the virtue of a simple, one-shot “cure” 
for juvenile delinquency. And, so long 
as no one puts their claims to a test, 
anyone can grab a headline by claim- 
ing he knows what to do about de- 
linquency. 

Some of these panaceas have been 
knocking around so long they have 
almost acquired a cloak of respecta- 
bility even, occasionally, among our 
own ranks. A few of these ever-popular 
remedies for delinquency are the trip 
to the woodshed, the curfew law, the 
“treat-em-rough” school, and the 
“great outdoors and fresh-air” philos- 
ophy. The fact that these measures 
have been repeated over and over 
again without success doesn’t seem to 
diminish their popularity one bit. 

These, of course, are only some of 
the more commonplace panaceas. Some 
of the more fantastic ones include one 
man’s theory that delinquency was 
caused by “body imbalance.” This man 
claimed that he could “cure” delin- 
quency by putting shoe lifts inside the 
youngster’s shoes and by thus bringing 
his body into alignment, he would 
subsequently be cured of his delinquent 
tendencies. When I first read this 
man’s suggestions, my inclination was 
to laugh. However, he has tapped 
one foundation for $33,000 and $33,000 
worth of inner soles and shoe lifts is 
no laughing matter. 

Another suggestion, which should 
intrigue the police officers, came from 
a woman who claimed that promis- 
cuous behavior among teen-age girls 
could be “cured” by public embarrass- 
ment. Her recommendation was for 
each community to hold a regular 
spanking day. On this day all the 
promiscuous girls in the community 
should be brought to the town square 
or city park to be publicly spanked by 
the local law enforcement officers. If 
this idea ever gains hold, it’s my guess 
that the local law officers will be just 
as embarrassed as the girls. Without 
further illustration, I think the ex- 
amples I mentioned show you how far- 
fetched some delinquency prevention 
schemes can get. 

Up to this point we have been talk- 
ing about the shortcomings induced 
by our separatism. Very briefly sum- 
marized, these are: 

e@ A lack of knowledge about the 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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BLACKINTON’S exctusive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 
two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of lightweight 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light metal 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding appearance and 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges. 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON 


CANADIAN BADGES 
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° Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 

. 

— 

. Distributors 

. SILVER LINE FIRE EQPT. LTD. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTD. 
~ 720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 

« Vancouver 4, B.C, Montreal 24, P.Q. Teronte, Ontario 
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3% “» 5" CLOSED 





5”x6%" OPEN 
Genuine Morocco leather case. Hand turned 
edge. Machine stitched with clear plastic 

ind Complete with custom designed 


copyrighted 1.D. card. 


$2.50 gold embossed case in lots of 
25 of more. Single order $4.50 





68 Burch Ave. me 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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THE “NEW” 


YAWARA STICK 
$4.50 









Complete with instruction 

folder on w To Use The 

NEW YAWARA STICK. 
SIX GOOD REASONS WHY EVERY LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICER SHOULD OWN THIS 


NEW SCIENTIFIC REVELATION IN MODERN 
POLICE EQUIPMENT. 
1. “PINPOINT ACTION” 

to subdue or persuade the unruly prisoner. 
2. “FINGER GROOVED” 

to prevent slipping. 
3. “GUARANTEED” 

non-breakable plastic with chromed steel 


ends to prevent corrosion and give LIFE- 
TIME service. 


4. “EASILY CARRIED” 
in any pocket 714” overall length. 
5. “POSITIVELY” 


cannot be wrested or grabbed from user by 
prisoner or opponent. 


6. “INCONSPICUOUS” 
and therefore not objectionable to the 
public. 


S. H. RICHARDS CO. 


Manufacturer and Sole Distributor 
P. O. Box 181 West Springfield, Mass. 
All prices F.0.B. West Springfield, Mass. 
Write for Quantity Discount 
PATENTS PENDING 
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Partnmers....... (From Page 29) 


functions of agencies other than 
our own... 

e An inability to recognize the inter- 
relatedness of our various delin- 
quency programs... 

e Lost opportunities to broaden our 
knowledge and understanding of 
the juvenile personality ... 

e An inability to present the public 
a consistent and clear picture of 
the total needs of the delinquent 
and potentially delinquent ... 


e And, a seeming reluctance to test, 
measure, or evaluate the results of 
some of our pet projects. 

To solve these problems of separ- 
atism and isolation, we need to have 
a regular forum where all the various 
practitioners of delinquency preven- 
tion, control, and treatment can get 
together and exchange information. 
For most communities, I would pre- 
sume that the most logical spot for the 
organization of such a forum would be 
under the auspices of the local com- 
munity welfare council. 

In some communities where munic- 
ipal youth commissions have been 
organized, this may prove to be the 
most logical organization to act as a 
focal point for the study of delin- 
quency. Municipal youth commissions 
are still fairly rare (about 20 through- 
out the United States) but more and 
more communities are studying this 
form of approach to delinquency. Un- 
like the community welfare councils 
which are voluntary, municipal youth 
commissions are supported with public 
funds and often have a legislative 
mandate to perform certain functions. 
These functions vary from planning 
and research to large operating pro- 
grams designed to deal with delin- 
quents through direct services. 

As I visualize this local delinquency 
forum, it would provide for a regular 
meeting of representatives from all 


public and private community services 
that have any responsibility for the 
care of the delinquent child. This 
would include representatives from the 
police, from the schools, the child 
welfare department, the court, the 
public recreation department, settle- 
ment houses, group work agencies, 
child guidance centers, and the like. 

It would be totally unrealistic to 
expect that persons from such varied 
backgrounds would ever come to a 
complete agreement as to the best 
methods of delinquency control and 
treatment. However, if the organiza- 
tion helped us gain an understanding 
of another’s problem and programs; 
if we learned to communicate and 
utilize each other’s services to the best 
interests of the delinquent; and if we 
learned that it takes more than one 
approach to help the delinquent, then 
such a program would be more than 
worth the effort. END 





Interviewing... . (From Page 26) 

It must be remembered that no 
identical procedure will work for 
two individuals, so each offense and 
each youth must be carefully ana- 
lyzed before the department refers 
the youth for unofficial guidance or 
official action. 

It is up to us to help the child res- 
pect God, the law, and others. 





Lucky Chief 


At the recent conference of the New 
Jersey State Association Chiefs of 
Police in Atlantic City, N. J. a .38 
S & W revolver was offered by Metcalf 
Bros. & Co. Uniform Fabrics, as a door 
prize. The winner was Chief Fred 
Roos of West New York, N. J. Police 
Department. 











Arctic Caps Them All 


ARCTIC FUR CAPS 


Scientifically designed to protect your 


men against the cold, freezing 
weather — at a low price. 








Regulation Pa., Me., 
State Police — show 
black leather crown. 





IMustrated caps are: 


Arctic Fur Caps are now used 
as regulation in 16 States and 
over 500 Cities; also many 
Conservation Depts. 





Regulation Mich., Mon- 
tana, U.S. Park Police, 
Wosh., D.C. Water-re- 
pellent Navy Poplin. 














145 West 45th St. 





This scientifically designed winter headwear has been approved and tested by 
experience by many Police Chiefs, Sheriffs, Fire and Conservation Departments. 
Washington State Police regulation water repellent navy nylon. These caps fea- 
ture Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck warmer — same front peak — 
water repellent fine mercerized poplin or black leather crown — Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglas) lining — quilted satin. All caps are beautifully hand finished. 


Yellow Traffic Safety Caps for Men and Women Crossing Guards ore now available . . . 


ARCTIC FUR CAP CORPORATION 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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TANK TACTICS 


on teletypewriter tape 
a 


Capable of reception at speeds of 750 words a minute, new 
Kleinschmidt unit is world's fastest message printer and code puncher 


A major breakthrough in mechanical printing! De- 
veloped in cooperation with the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps, this new super-speed teletypewriter is ten 
times faster than “standard” equipment, five times 
faster than normal conversation. In future com- 
mercial use it could speed operations such as the 


transmission of telegrams, stock market quota- 
tions, and weather reports. It has important appli- 
cations in the field of integrated data processing. 
In recognition of its quality, Kleinschmidt equip- 
ment is manufactured for the U.S. Army under 
the Reduced Inspection Quality Assurance Plan. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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SUPER GRAPHIC’ 





“BIG NEGATIVE” 


EVIDENCE IS BEST! 


Use of 4x5 film gives the Super 
Graphic a flexibility and versa- 
tility not even approached by 
other cameras. This “big nega- 
tive” is best for law enforce- 
ment work. 

Contact prints are large 
enough for court evidence. The 
entire picture or important sec- 
tions can be enlarged without 
loss of sharpness or detail. One standard lens on the 
Super Graphic, coupled with the enlargement quali- 
ties of the “big negative,” provides the same versa- 
tility as smaller cameras using many lenses. 

Over 40 different black and white and color emul- 
sions provide widest possible film choice. Sheet film 
is tough, has a heavy film base, stands rough treat- 
ment, permits forced processing and individual han- 
dling. The 4x5 size also permits making two “mug” 
shots on one sheet of film by using th eccessory 
dividing back. 

Your local Grafiex dealer (you'll find him in the 
“yellow pages’) will gladly demonstrate the Super 
Graphic and the advantages of the “big negative.” 
Or, write Dept. LO-79, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 








*Trade Mark A 


. > — GENERAL 
GRAFLEX PRECISION 


COMPANY 
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The 
Camera Column 


David O. Moreton 





The Polaroid Land 4x 5 
Film Holder 


Field Use Report Part II (Cont. from June) 


Here at the Law AND Orper Test Laboratory I have 
been working with the new Polaroid film holder and 
the two film types for over a month under conditions 
similar to those likely to be encountered during routine 
departmental operations. My experience plus that of 
several other departments in using the new holder and 
film have made it possible to report on its use from a 
number of viewpoints. I found that the film offers an 
exciting number of possibilities for the working photo- 
grapher. You can shoot pictures without delay and proc- 
ess them at your convenience. Such processing may be 
done enroute back to headquarters in the patrol car. 
Pictures for immediate press and public relations release 
are possible. Negatives with a print are possible, the 
print sent to the interested departmental division at 
once and enlargements made from the reclaimed nega- 
tive. 

The most important factor to be considered when 
contemplating the use of these new films is the savings 
in darkroom hours. When savings in time is weighed 
against the cost of twelve exposures $6.22 and $7.31 for 
the Type 52 and Type 53 films respectively the cost per 
exposure is not high. Thus the cost of the holder 
($49.95) and film are quickly paid for in man hours 
saved. 

Several New England departments are either using 
or testing the new Polaroid holder and film. In two 
cases, that of the Newton, Mass., Police Department 
and the Identification Department of the Boston Police 
Department, the savings in time is the most important 
factor cited. The Boston Police Department is making 
“mug” shots and doing public relations work with the 
new film. The Newton Department is using the film as 
an overall replacement for conventional film in everyday 
operations. 

Inspector John J. Salemme, who handles the photo- 
graphic assignments for the Newton Police Department, 
makes particular use of the “60 second print” as a public 
relations tool. With it he keeps feeding newsworthy 
prints of special departmental events to the local news- 
papers. He reports that he has been successful in having 
nine out of ten pictures appear in print. 

Inspector Salemme has found that traffic accidents 
and city claims require a series of five to ten pictures to 
reconstruct the scene in each case. In the case of a fatal 
accident it is necessary to take upwards of fifteen 
photographs, close-up and distance shots—so that every 
facet within a 100 foot radius of the point of impact is 
recorded. Typical pictures show the direction of travel 
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of both vehicles; exact location of 
the collision; distance traveled and 
final position of each vehicle after 
the impact; width and grade of the 


road; location of stop signs, street 


lights and other vehicles in the area; 
position of the bodies, ete. 





In the accompanying four pic- 
tures, two show Inspector Salemme 
in operation with his 4x5 Speed 
Graphic equipped with a Polaroid 
film holder. The third and fourth 
show the method he uses to identify 
the pictures he takes and how the 





time, place and nature 
is written at the tab end 
of the print. Note how it is possible 
to indicate distances or draw atten- 
tion to some portion of the picture, 
as evidenced by the circle around 
the tail light of the patrol car and 


data (date, 
of accident ) 


the length indicated for the skid 
marks on the second acetate sleeve. 
Here at the Law anp Orpber Test 
Laboratory I have taken the Polaroid 
holder and the 4x 5 Graphic out on 
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every possible occasion and for the 
most part the results have been 
satisfactory. Once I became familiar 
with both the holder and film I found 
that the operation was simple and 
fast and it shows considerable prom- 
ise with continued experience. 
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However, several cautions should 
be voiced. First, care must be exer- 
cised so as not to bend (causing a 
crease in the negative) the packets. 
In a fresh wind (20 mph or higher ) 
extreme care must be taken not to 
let the packets get whipped around 
causing the developer pods to be 
ruptured. Second, occasionally roller 
pressure variation may cause uneven 
or incomplete spreading of the de- 
veloper, resulting in partially de- 
veloped pictures. Even, smooth pull 
is the solution to this; pulling too 
quickly causes trouble. This is one 
thing that must be worked out by 
trial and error until the proper feel 
is achieved. 








Personally, I like to use the film 
in the following manner: I use the 
Type 52 to be certain of the proper 
exposure and also for prints at once. 
Next I use the Type 53 so as to have 
a negative for future prints. Other 
times I have found it helpful to 
check my exposure with either film 
type and then switch over to regular 
Kodak Royal Pan film for a long 
series of pictures that must be en- 
larged. (Type 52 and 53 have the 
same ratings as has Kodak Royal 
Pan ASA 200 Daylight and 160 
Tungsten. ) 

Another problem I encountered, 
which has no bearing upon the per- 
formance or technical quality of the 
Polaroid film and holder, is the pack- 
aging of the film. The foil wrapped 
boxes of film packets have no identi- 
fication on them once removed from 


the outer identifying box and _ its 
three print coater bottles. Where 
space is at a premium (and what 


camera case is not jammed?), the 
entire package, outer box and foil 
covered inner box, are too large to 
fit in a standard Graphic carrying 
case. Remove the outer box and the 
foil covered box will fit nicely; but it 
then loses its identity. My answer to 
this is to use a piece of black mask- 
ing tape on the Type 52 and none 
on Type 53. 

In considering the use of the new 
Polaroid Land Holder and its com- 
panion films, a departmental photo- 
grapher will find that he has ac- 
quired a new and helpful tool—a 
time saver that will on occasion make 
his life tool with 
which a pinch-hitter photographer 
can produce satisfactory results when 
END 


easier—and a 


the occasion demands. 
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PLACING G SINGLE vi 


The same careful planning that goes into Fisher 
processing equipment is available to you in the 
form of a modern laboratory design service. 
FISHER Laboratory technicians carefully analyze the 
specific needs of your operation and follow through 
with sketches and recommendations that will enable 
you to produce more rapidly—oat a lower cost with- 
out adding personnel to your stoff 

The processing sink (pictured at left), is typicol 
of Fisher design efficiency. Sink is constructed of 
“316L" stainless steel, heliarc welded to eliminate 
electrolytic corrosive action. 

No obligation on your part . . . costs you nothing 
for this service. Write today for the Fisher job 
Layout Design questionnaire. 


OSCAR FISHER COMPANY, INC. 


NEWBURCGH, N. Y 
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The new three-way electronic sig- 
nal developed by Federal Sign and 
Signal Corporation, 8700 South State 
Street, Chicago 19, Ill., is designed to 
expand the effectiveness of police, civil 
defense units and rescue squads in 
handling crowds and emergency traffic 
situations. 

The Interceptor combines in one 
compact case a fully transistorized 30- 
watt amplifier and control panel. The 
speaker for sound reproduction is small 
enough to be mounted between the 
radiator and grill of most new cars. 

The electronic siren may be placed 
on automatic or manual operation. On 
manual operation, it is controlled by 
a push button on the control panel. 
Extra terminal permits the siren to be 
operated by foot switch, or by the 
car’s horn ring. 

Hooked into the amplifier is a spe- 
cial anti-feedback carbon microphone 


with a press-to-talk switch which en- 
ables the officers to override the siren 
in issuing amplified vocal messages. 
The speaker contains no moving me- 
chanical parts, and operates entirely 
by electronic oscillation. 

Messages received over the vehicle’s 
two-way radio can be _ amplified 
through the speaker. This feature is 
particularly valuable when it is neces- 
sary for the officers to work at some 
distance from the car and yet receive 
instructions from headquarters. 

The Interceptor requires a minimum 
of current, is cool running, and re- 
quires no special air circulation meth- 
ods or mountings. Approved for match- 
ing funds by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, the unit is priced at 
$275 with its own independent micro- 
phone; $250 without the microphone. 
For further information, circle +387 
on Readers Service Card. 


Stereoscopic Microscope 

An important tool in any police la- 
boratory, regardless of size, is the 3-D 
stereoscopic microscope. This versatile 
optical aid is now being made avail- 
able by the Unitron Instrument Divi- 
sion of United Scientific Co., 204-206 
Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass., at a cost 
of $110. 

The binocular eyepiece gives a mag- 
nified three-dimensional image, with 
a wide field of view, large depth of 
field and considerable working room. 
The specimen is seen right-side up and 





Accurately reproduces Ani- 
mate and Inanimate Ob- 
jects 





MANY 


% dence and in making Posi- 






Useful in preserving Evi- 


USES 


tive Identification 








Photo shows Shoe (I.) and cast 
made from footprint left in soft 
dust. The Posmoulage Process of 
Preserving evidence is the most 
accurate known, fast and simple. 
Complete instructions with all 
materials. 


At left is Original tire, at right 
the Posmoulage cast. Notice 
that perfect identification can 
be made by comparing the worn 
spot and tread marks. This im- 
print was taken from soft dust. 





Original and cast of a hand. 
Note the perfect and accurate 
detail. Our moulage materials 
are being used each day by 
Criminologists, all Departments 
of Identification and Investi- 
gation work. 


Douglas & Sturgess 


475 Bryant St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 








At the top is a picture of the 
two-piece moulage mold which 
was used to cast this pistol. Any 
shape object can be reproduced 
with moulage. Send for our com- 
plete data sheets and catalog. 





Order from your Police 
Material Supplier. 


Write today for FREE 
brochure on Moulage 
Materials and Uses. 
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all movements appear in their natural 
directions. Model MSL includes a sin- 
gle fixed objective of power 2X or 3X 
and a single set of eyepieces chosen 
from 5X, 10X or 15X. Additional pairs 
of eyepieces for other magnifications 
may be obtained at $19.50 per pair. 

Since proper lighting is essential, 
the Model LS microscope lamp is sug- 
gested. The lamp adjusts to any de- 
sired angle and both intensity and 
concentration of the beam of light may 
be varied. This accessory is priced at 
$14.75. 

Unitron instruments are available to 
law enforcement agencies for a free 
ten day trial at no cost or obligation 
as the manufacturer wants the equip- 
ment to prove its value to a depart- 
ment before a purchase is made. For 
further information circle +384 on the 
Readers Service Card. 


Emergency Equipment For 
Burns 


Frequently the patrol car arrives 
on the emergency scene far in advance 
of medical assistance and is in a posi- 
tion to offer first aid relief to victims. 
In case of burns, a new product is 
available from A. E. Halperin Co., Inc., 
75 Northampton St., Boston 18, Mass. 
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It is appropriately called Burn-Quel 
and has been designed to provide ade- 
quate relief by the medium of an 
effective spray for treating burns and 
scalds. 

The combination of ingredients in 
Burn-Quel plus the convenience of 
Aerosol offers an expedient solution to 
one of the most basic needs in funda- 
mental first aid treatment. Although 
all types of burns can be treated with 
Burn-Quel, an important advantage 
of the product is that it eliminates 
the necessity of cleaning the affected 
area—a chore which always has been 
a source of pain and discomfort to the 
victim. 

For further information write to 
manufacturer or circle +376 on Read- 
ers Service Card. 


Public Address System Catalog 

A free product catalog is now being 
offered by the University Loudspeakers, 
Inc., 80 South Kensico Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. This catalog gives full 
information, illustrations, and speci- 
fications for all of their public address 
speakers and components. 

For those interested in Sound plan- 
ning, this company has made available 
a 64 page manual called the University 
Technilog which sells for $1. This 
manual is a practical guide to choosing 
the speaker best suited to your needs 
and contains a great deal of informa- 
tion on how to cope with various 
problems you might encounter. For 
further information, circle +385 on the 
Readers Service Card. 











NIELSEN-RIONDA 


BADGES 





THE MODERN INNOVATION IN 
METAL CRAFTSMANSHIP 


ce 


e Superior Solid Backs 

e 10 year guaranteed 
Hat and Coat attachments 

e STA-BRITE — the exclusive 
Nielsen-Rionda metal for a 
life time of golden brilliancy 


Write for our new 1960 catalog— 
free for the asking 


Dept. LO7 


NIELSEN-RIONDA, INC. 


38 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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The Thousand Word Picture 


by Ptlm. Ives and Kirsch 


Bergenfield (N. J.) Police Dept 





This picture is a little “tricky” so look at it carefully and see what sug- 
gestions you would give to this patrolman. Turn to page 63. 
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Make yourself 


“HEARD”! 





. without KILLING 
your voice. 


Just point your AUDIO HAILER at the 
person or group you need to reach. In- 
stantly, it projects your message .. . 
like a harpoon ... a half-mile or more 
away. New “TP” (transistor-powered) 
Model weighs only 534 ibs., runs on 
standard flashlight cells, uses four (4) 
latest type power transistors. Completely 
portable — no external connections — 
always ready — to control traffic and 
large gatherings, suppress panic, conduct 
searches and rescue work, etc. Certified 
for Civil Defense. 


For full specifications, or field demon- 
stration, mail coupon below to: Audio 


Equipment Company, Inc., Port Washing- 
ton, L. L, N. Y. 


PORTABLE MEGAPHONE 


Amplifies speech 2,000 times! 





AILER 


transistor -powered 





Audio Equipment Co. Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


( Send brochure and price list on AUDIO 
HAILER. 


(0 Have your local dealer make demonstration 
Chiet 
Police Department 


City Stote 
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The Investigator 
and 
The Crime Laboratory 


by Richard O. Arther 
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An In-Service Training Aid 


Chapter Ill 
Out, Damned Spot! Out! 


Macbeth, Act V, Scene I: 

Doctor (upon first seeing the sleep-walking Lady 
Macbeth): What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Waiting-Gentlewoman: It is an accustomed action 
with her, to seem thus washing her hands: I have known 
her to continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady Macbeth (still sleep-walking): Yet here's a spot 


(of blood) . . . Out, damned spot! out, I say! . . . who 
would have thought the old man to have had so much 
blood in him? ... What, will these hands ne'er be clean? 
... Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand . . . Wash 


your hands . . . what's done cannot be undone. 


How AMAZINGLY MODERN Shakespeare is! Although he 
died almost 350 years ago, from this passage it appears 
that Shakespeare is anticipating what an important 
part blood stains can play in a modern investigation. 

Certainly Lady Macbeth was worried about the 
blood stains on her hand. And, if she were alive today, 
she would be even more worried if she knew that re- 
duced phenolphthalein can disclose one drop of old, 
dried blood dissolved in as many as one million drops 
of water! 

Although one thinks mainly of blood stains being 
of importance in murder cases, they can play an im- 
portant part in rapes, felonious assaults, muggings, hit- 
and-runs, and even burglaries. 

I Questions That Are Asked 

1. Is this stain blood? 

2. If the stain is not blood, what is it? 

3. If the stain is blood, is it from a non-human or 
human? 

If it is from a non-human, what animal did it come 
from? 

5. If it is human, what group does it belong to? 

6. Now that we know the blood group it belongs to, 

did it come from this particular person? 

7. How old is the blood stain? 
8. What other information can possibly be learned 
from a blood stain? 
Ii The Answers 
1. Is this stain blood? 

Some investigators think this is so easy a question to 
answer that they do not require anyone's help. How- 
ever, many times even the most experienced investigator 
will be fooled—bloodstains are sometimes blue or green 
on a certain type of wallpaper or paint and are, there- 
fore, disregarded as being blood. Or, an obvious “blood” 
stain turns out to be rust, tobacco juice, chocolate, 
paint, coffee, or even cherry jam! 


nen 
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A. Preliminary field tests 

In order to be sure if the stain is blood or not, chemi- 
cal tests are conducted. Preliminary tests may be made 
in the field, but only by persons trained in their use. 
Besides being easy to conduct, another extremely im- 
portant advantage of these tests is their sensitivity. 

Benzidine: This test is so sensitive it will even detect 
one drop of blood diluted with 300,000 drops of water 
by turning certain blood pariicles a_ characteristic 
bluish-green color. It reacts with old blood stains as 
well as new ones. 

Reduced Phenolphthalein: This test has been known 
to detect one drop of fresh blood in 10,000,000 drops of 
water and one drop of dried blood dissolved in 1,000,000 
drops of water. 

Leucomalachite green: This test can detect one drop 
of blood previously diluted with 100,000 drops of water. 

These three tests can not only detect blood diluted 
in water but blood mixed with almost any liquid or 
solid material. For example, in a hit-and-run case one 
of these testing solutions will be placed on the car's 
mud, grease, dirt, and paint surfaces. If blood is present, 
the test’s characteristic color will appear. These minute 
blood stains by themselves may have been invisible to 
the human eye, but now, because of the test’s reaction, 
the color stain is easily visible. 

Another very important advantage of these tests is 
that they require only a small piece of evidence. A sin- 
gle thread, 1/8 of an inch long, is of sufficient size! 

These field tests are dependent upon two things. 
First, the testing solution must be composed of the 
right amount of proper chemicals. Second, a trained 
person must conduct the tests. A laboratory expert is 
not absolutely required—but any investigator under- 
taking such a responsibility must have had proper train- 
ing and practice, plus an appreciation of the problems 
involved. 

Even in the hands of an expert, a reaction (color 
change ) by these highly sensitive tests does not necessar- 
ily establish conclusively that a stain is blood—the 
stain might be something else. For example, milk and 
some fresh fruit will cause benzidine to give a reaction 
similar to that of blood. However, if the tests are prop- 
erly done, a lack of reaction (no color change) will 
establish that the stain is not blood. 

Since other substances can cause reactions similar to 
that of blood, these tests serve to screen out what 
should or should not be taken or sent to a laboratory 
for additional testing. 

It is interesting to note that there is no known sub- 
stance, other than blood, that will cause all three of 
these tests to react. That is, if all three are utilized, and 
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all three indicate the stain is blood, at the present stage 
of knowledge we may assume that the stain is blood. 

Of course, the necessary procedure is now to examine 
the stain further in order to definitely establish that it 
is blood. However, such conclusive tests require a 
larger amount of testing material than was necessary 
for any of the three preliminary tests. Often the stain is 
large enough just to conduct these preliminary tests. For 
example, scrapings from beneath a fingernail will some- 
times not provide enough material to conduct a con- 
clusive test. 

B. Conclusive laboratory tests 

The two conclusive methods for proving a stain to 
be blood are the hemin test and the microspectroscopic 
test. Either of these tests can confirm a tentative finding 
of blood obtained by using a preliminary testing solu- 
tion. The hemin test is the more popular of the two 
tests, but it does require the stain to be the size of a 
pencil eraser. 

2. if the stain is not blood, what is it? 

The answer to this question depends both upon the 
size of the sample and the experience of the laboratory 
expert. 

Since a non-blood stain could be almost any sub- 
stance, the investigator can readily appreciate the ex- 
pert’s problem. 

There is a possibility that the stain is from a body 
fluid and that the person is a secretor. If so, the expert 
will be of great help. (Just what a secretor is and what 
it means to the investigator is discussed later in this 
chapter. ) 

3. If the stain is blood, is it from a non-human or a 
human? 

The answer to this question can almost always be 
given, assuming the size of the stain is larger than a 
dime. The test that determines the answer is the human- 
blood precipitin test, and it is always conducted at the 
laboratory. 

(A precipitin occurs when a liquid, which will react 
with another liquid, is carefully poured on top of the 
other liquid. For our purposes, if one of the liquids is 
the dissolved blood stain and the other is the human- 
blood precipitin testing solution, a white ring (the 
precipitin) appears where they meet—providing the 
blood stain is human. If no white ring appears, the 
stain is non-human. ) 

This test is extremely complicated and must be ac- 
curately conducted, since there is a possibility that a 
false reaction might take place—a white ring appearing 
when the stain is non-human blood. If a precipitin test 
is to be properly carried out, it involves an extremely 
elaborate procedure. 

A leading expert recommends that ten test tubes be 
used, five of them containing the suspected stain in 
various dilutions while the other five test tubes are 
“controls.” That is, these latter five contain different 
known substances, including known human and non- 
human blood dilutions, for which the expert knows the 
reaction. A proper result in all of these five control test 
tubes permits the expert to be more positive about any 
interpretation he makes regarding the first five tubes, 
which contain the blood stain under consideration.’ 

1 Forensic Science and Laboratory Fosbatenst. Ralph F. Turner; Charles C. 


Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 1949; p. 183. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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you can’t ask for a 
Better Deal in uniform 


fabrics... 








a real Royal Fish 


eALL 100% INDIGO WOOL DYED 


Each in its own weight A WINNER! 
7030 — 30 oz. — BEAVER COATING 
7020 — 20 oz. — DRESS CLOTH 
5119 — 19 oz. — WHIPCORD 

5014 — 14 oz. — SERGE 

5210 — 10 oz. — TROPICAL 


Since 1845, Warrenton Fabrics have won 
approval through sheer stamina. Indigo-dyed, 
guaranteeing color-fastness. Durability and 


smart appearance ... perfectly combined. 


EMANUEL TRILLING 


— Sales Agents — 


WARRENTON WOOLEN CO. : 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. } 


Write for samples of: ' 
BEAVER COATINGS: 

16 ounce [) 30 ounce [) 
20 ounce [) Whipcords [) 


Serges (all 
weights) () 
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QUESTIONS 


the Chief 
asks himself 
about his Department's 


DETECTIVES 


“Are my detectives doing their best? To what 
extent are they solving crimes? Are they increasing 
the department's prestige? 


Is the detective bureau planned for today’s con- 
ditions? Do they have the tools to do their job? 


What can I do to help? What about a well-trained 
polygraph examiner? Will he help?” 


Find out how a properly trained lie-detection 
examiner can assist you. Write — today — for 
information. 





Cleve Backster, Director 
Richard O. Arther, Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 
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Write for special dis- 







count on Policewom- 


en’s uniforms if or- 


dered before August |. 
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Garments tailored to your order 


and specifications. 


Battle jackets or coats to your 
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PS ea a (From Page 37) 


The main value of the human-blood precipitin test 
lies in its ability to either prove or disprove a suspect's 
alibi that blood found on him or his possessions is non- 
human blood. 

4. If it is from a non-human, what animal did it come 
from? 

A precipitin test can also be used to determine if a 
stain is from a particular domestic animal (such as a 
dog, cow, chicken ) or if the blood is from a wild animal 
(rabbit, deer) or even if the blood is from a non-mam- 
mal (fish). Instead of using the human-blood precipitin 
test solution, the expert now uses a solution that is 
specific for any given animal. 

It is obvious that the expert's ability to determine the 
specific animal blood depends upon how extensive is his 
precipitin-testing collection. Most modern crime labora- 
tories have very extensive testing facilities. 

A recent case demonstrated how the precipitin test 
can prove a suspect's alibi that incriminating blood 
stains were really non-human blood. In this particular 
case it was also definitely established what animal it 
was. 

A man was suspected of a vicious rape-murder. The 
investigators found blood stains on the back seat of his 
car. The suspect claimed that the blood came from 
several rabbits he had shot two weeks previously. The 
car seat was taken to the laboratory for testing. 

The human-blood precipitin testing solution did not 
form a white ring with the dissolved blood stains, thus 
indicating that the blood was non-human. Instead of 
stopping the tests at this point, the expert continued 
testing to determine if the stains really were rabbit 
blood. The rabbit-blood precipitin testing solution did 
not form a white ring, thus indicating that the stains 
were not rabbit blood. After trying several other animal 
testing solutions, the expert got a reaction for pig blood. 

Since there had been a series of pig rustlings, the 
rape-murder suspect was successfully interrogated 
about stealing pigs. He was too late in realizing that 
his original alibi was a pig in a poke! 

5. If it is human, what group does it belong to? 

Every person's blood belongs to one of the four basic 
blood groups—A, B, AB, or O. 

Determining the blood group of liquid blood is a 
simple procedure in comparison to grouping a dried 
blood stain. Dried stains have been affected by their 
aging process, physical conditions (such as heat, sun- 
light, rain), contact with foreign substances (dirt, other 
body fluids such as urine and perspiration), the article 
on which it is found (paint, wallpaper), and action of 
bacteria. 

Providing the blood stain is the size of a dime or 
larger, has not undergone too much damage, and is 
fairly clean, the expert can determine its group. How- 
ever, such conditions surrounding the stain seldom pre- 
vail. Because of this, the expert is only successful about 
one-third of the time in being able to group a dried 
blood stain. 

As in any crime laboratory procedure, the amount of 
information that can be learned and the accuracy of 
such information are completely dependent upon the 
expert’s integrity, training, and experience. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Investigator SRC ot A a ee (From Page 38) 

And even when a true expert is conducting the to b 
grouping test, a finding that blood belongs to group AB B al 
or O is usually a hazardous step on the expert's part. to A 
However, just recently the use of anti-H reagents has 
greatly increased the accuracy of AB and O determina- the 

own 
reli bloc 

If the stain is from a garment which has been washed aes 
with a detergent, or if the stain was previously in con- ms 
tact with another body fluid (such as perspiration or “7 
urine ), the expert might easily make an error as to what , 
group the stain does belong. To minimize the possibility iI : 
of this happening, the expert prefers to analyze many i 
different stains believed to be from the same person. oak 
This is one of the many reasons why the investigator As 
cannot bring too many stains to the expert for testing. ar 

The investigator must continually remember that how terr 
much good the laboratory expert can do is dependent C 
upon how competent the investigator is at collecting, the 
preserving, and transporting to the expert the evidence has 

the 
6. Now that we know the blood group it belongs to, pre 

did it come from this particular person? it n 

Even when blood grouping is successful, at the pres- be | 
ent time it can never prove that a particular blood stain l 
did come from a particular person. However, the blood ligt 
grouping can prove that a particular blood stain did mig 

lon: 

For example, blood is found on the shirt of a sus- sus] 
pected rapist. He claims that it is from a nose bleed a 

tha 


he had the previous day. The blood is tested and found 
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to belong to group B. The rape victim belongs to group 
B and when the suspect's blood is grouped, it belongs 
to A. 

Therefore, we know that the suspect is lying in that 
the blood on his shirt could not have come from his 
own nose. However, we cannot say positively that the 
blood stain is from the victim, because the stain could 
have come from any person in the world having blood 
group B. 

The greatest value of a blood grouping in police work 
is when the victim and the suspect belong to different 
blood groups. As in the above example, if the blood 
found on the suspect and/or his possessions is not his 
own group but that of the victim, he had better think 
of a wonderful explanation. Such a laboratory finding 
certainly provides the investigator with a powerful in- 
terrogation opening. 

On the other hand, if the examination establishes that 
the blood found on the suspect and/or his possessions 
has not come from the victim, this helps to support 
the suspect’s alibi. However, this should not be inter- 
preted as proving the suspect to be innocent. Rather, 
it means that this particular piece of evidence can now 
be discounted. 

Under very rare conditions, such as the expert having 
liquid blood to group instead of dried blood, the expert 
might be able to estimate the odds of the blood be- 
longing to someone other than the victim and/or the 
suspect. That is, what chance is there that the blood is 
someone else’s? Sometimes the odds can be even higher 
than 288 to 1. This information can be of tremendous 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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See ee eee Tee (From Page 41) 
help—both during the interrogation and at the trial. But 
since this happens so rarely, never count on it occurring. 
7. How old is the blood stain? 

A drop of blood on a smooth surface takes approxi- 
mately one hour to dry. A small pool of blood takes two 
or three hours to dry. A larger pool will take longer, 
depending upon how deep the pool is and the room 
temperature. 

Once the blood has completely dried, it is impossible 
to make any intelligent guess as to how old the stain 
actually is. If the stain is red brick in color, or dissolves 
quickly in a salt solution, the stain is relatively “fresh.” 
Generally speaking, as stains grow older, they become 
darker. But here, the rate of change varies so greatly 
that no reliable estimation as to age can be given. 

8. What other information can possibly be learned 
from a blood stain? 

A. From the shape and position of a blood stain 

A great deal of information can be learned from the 
visual study of a blood stain. 

A drop of blood falling straight down from six inches 
or less will leave a round spot. Falling from twelve 
inches will cause the stain to have little rays coming out 
from it, since the blood splattered when it hit. From 
thirty-six inches these rays will be not only more num- 
erous, but also longer in length, since the force of the 
fall was stronger when the stain hit. 

Generally the farther a drop of blood falls, the more 
“sun rays” will be coming out from the stain. 

If the object containing the blood is in motion at the 


time the drop falls off, not only will the drop fall down, 
but it will also drop in the direction in which the object 
was traveling. The blood will indicate by its shape the 
direction of this movement. The shape will be similar 
to an exclamation mark (!), with the period pointing 
towards the direction of travel. 

The reader can prove this for himself by a simple 
experiment. Take a glass of water and gently tip it 
upside down. Notice how the water splatters off the 
sink in all directions. Also note that the higher you hold 
it, the greater the splatter. 

Now, swing your hand from right to left and in so 
doing tip the glass. Observe how the water hits the 
sink and “bounces” in the direction of travel, that is, to 
the left. If water were as thick and as sticky as blood is, 
the part of the water originally coming in contact with 
the surface would form the main part of the exclamation 
mark, while the part that bounced off would form the 
period. 

However, there are certain situations that can easily 
mislead even very experienced investigators. A diag- 
nosis of blood stains in order to re-enact the crime 
should only be done by one thoroughly versed in the 
subject. But, every investigator should certainly be on 
the alert to apply what he does know. 

B. What part of the body did the blood come from? 

By examining foreign substances found in a blood 
stain, sometimes the expert can tell from what part of 
the body the blood came. For example, if the blood is 
from the nose, possibly mucous and nostril hair will be 
present; or if a rape is involved, the blood might contain 
genital hair. 
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By examining the blood cells with a microscope, the 
expert can sometimes determine if the blood is men- 
strual. Many times women, and men, will use menstrual 
blood as an alibi for blood-stained towels or sheets 
found in their possession. Whenever this is claimed, 
the expert should be advised so he will specifically make 
a microscopic examination. 

C. Visible fingerprints 

When a person with bloody hands touches something, 
most of the blood will immediately come off. The next 
thing he touches will be the object most likely to con- 
tain a print that can be photographed and compared 
with a suspect's fingerprints. 

These visible prints are usually found on doors, walls, 
windows, etc. Sometimes these visible fingerprints have 
even been found on the forehead, cheek, or other parts 
of the victim’s body that are smooth and hairless. The 
possibility of finding even a fragmentary bloody print, 
which is all that is necessary to make a positive identi- 
fication, should never be overlooked! 

D. Place of death 

In all homicide cases, the autopsy doctor should 
estimate how much blood the victim lost. If he decides 
that the victim has had a loss of blood, the doctor should 
study the crime-scene sketch containing the measure- 
ments of the principal blood stains. He should also see 
the photographs and discuss with the investigator how 
much blood was found at the crime scene—is it in keep- 
ing with the doctor’s estimation? 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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“According to Law...” 


Edited by Judge Irving B. Zeichner 


Law Editor 


Officer Speeding 

Trooper Ernest Swift testified that 
he had apprehended Francis Sutton 
following a complaint by a motorist of 
the violation of a statute forbidding 
hunting from a motor vehicle. He 
further testified that in apprehending 
Sutton he had operated his own ve- 
hicle at a speed in excess of 65 miles 
an hour. Sutton thereupon signed a 
complaint against the trooper for 
driving at a speed greater than is 
reasonable and prudent. 

The Supreme Court of New Hamp- 
shire affirmed the acquittal of the 
trooper. It said: 

“The statutory law provides that 
prima facie speed limits shall not ap- 
ply to ‘authorized emergency vehicles 
when responding to emergency calls,’ 
a provision originally limited to the 
operation of vehicles under the di- 
rection of police officers in the 
apprehension of persons suspected of 
violations of the law. Apart from this 
statutory exception, there is authority 
for the proposition that violation of 
traffic regulations by police officers en- 
gaged in apprehending offenders gives 
rise to no criminal liability if the care 
which they exercise for the safety of 
others is reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are called 
upon to act. Finally, the ultimate re- 
quirement of our statute is that speed 
shall be reasonable and prudent under 
the conditions.” 

The Court also upheld the appear- 
ance of an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral to defend the trooper. It said: 

“The state is interested that its laws 
shall be enforced against offenders, 
even if they are officers of the law. 
But it is likewise interested that its 
officers shall not mistakenly be held 
to have violated the laws, when it 
reasonably appears that they have 
not.” 


Abuse Of Judicial Process 

Defendant was arrested and charged 
with entering without breaking, lar- 
ceny and atrocious assault and battery. 
He escaped from the county jail but 
was recaptured. Through his attorney 
he pleaded non vult and was sentenced 
to state prison. 

With the help of fellow inmates, 
defendant thereafter succeeded in pre- 
senting various aspects of his case to 
the Burlington County Court, Super- 
ior Court of New Jersey, Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, United States 
District Court of New Jersey, Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals and United 
States Supreme Court. He made five 
applications to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

This proceeding is based on a de- 
nial of his application for the issuance 
of a writ of habeas corpus. He claims 
that he was arrested, indicted and 
convicted for crimes which he did not 
commit; that his counsel denied him 
effective assistance; and that he was 
denied his constitutional right to a 
jury trial. 

The Superior Court of New Jersey 
denied the application. It said: 

“Every issue which defendant now 
raises, and others which need not be 
mentioned, have time and again been 
fully considered by our courts and the 
federal courts. The answer has uni- 
formly been that defendant has not 
been denied his constitutional rights. 
This is not a case where a prisoner, 
unsuccessful on one application, pre- 
sents some issue not previously con- 
sidered and determined. Defendant 
has repeatedly, through new applica- 
tions filed with the County Court, 
presented the same questions, with the 
result that the appellate courts, both 
state and federal, have been obliged 
to consider and dispose of the same 
issues, always adversely to appellant. 


“What we have here is a naked 
abuse of the judicial process which 
cannot be tolerated. A prisoner has 
every right to resort to the courts for 
a determination of matters which he 
considers affect his basic constitutional 
rights. But he may not present the 
same constitutional question, in the 
same factual setting, again and again. 
Such a course is as perverse as it is 
fruitless. A prisoner is not at liberty 
to set the entire judicial machinery in 
motion merely to satisfy his own dis- 
torted notion that he has an absolute 
right to have the same issues reviewed 
and re-reviewed. A citizen outside pris- 
on walls may not thus impose his fix- 
ation upon our courts. Prisoners have 
no greater right. 

“Although the present matter is 
probably the most extreme example of 
repeated appeals dealing with the 
same subject matter we have yet en- 
countered, there have been others 
where prisoners have not hesitated to 
ask our appellate courts to reconsider 
issues that have been fully presented 
and determined on one or more occa- 
sions. Our courts do not exist for that 
purpose, and may not be used to that 
end.” 
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If the victim has lost considerable blood and the 
amount of blood found at the scene is considerable less, 
it then can be tentatively concluded that the person 


*-. 


(From Page 43) 


(This very important chapter will conclude in 
August’s issue by discussing the finding, collection, 
preservation, and transporting of blood stains. Ed. ) 





was hurt or killed elsewhere, bled there, and later 


moved to where his body was found. Naturally, the 
greater the difference between what blood should have 
been found at the scene and what was found there, the 
greater the possibility that the person was attacked 


elsewhere. 
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The author wishes to thank William E. Kirwan, Di- 
rector of the New York State Police Scientific Labora- 
tory, and the very noted serologist, Doctor Alexander 
S. Wiener, 64 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, N. Y., for their 
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PRIMER PRICES DOWN!!! 


CCl — WINCHESTER — REMINGTON 
AT NEW LOW PRICES .. . WRITE TODAY 
ALL RELOADING SUPPLIES AVAILABLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


ED AGRAMONTE INC. 


201 WARBURTON YONKERS, N. Y. 
. ALL GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE . 
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BE SURE AND SPECIFY 


“HEAD-MASTER” ° 


POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 





“AMERICA’S FINEST” 
Write for illustrated Police 
Cap Circular or See Your Local Dealer. 


Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
116 Bedford St., Dept. L, Boston 11, Mass. 
Established 1895 
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DO YOU WANT THE BEST? 
Bu 
“LIFETIME” 


PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS 


AND NIGHTSTICKS 
for a Lifetime of Service 
and bility 


Our Gucrantee: f You Break tt, 
Return tt For A New One FREE. 


Sizes 
BILLIES — 10” to 16 inches 
NIGHTSTICKS — 20” to 26 inches 


Brochure and Price List 
Sent on Request 
S. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Bex 181 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturer 
and Distributor 
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POLICEWOMEN’S HATS 
(ALSO FOR CROSSING GUARDS) 





@ Interchangeable Crowns, Colors & White 
@ Usable All Seasons @ Be Dry Cleaned 
@ $11 ea. — Extra Crowns $2 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 


Price iw ag i to change without notice. 
40 West 37th St New York 18, N. Y. 








B & W Lie Detector 


The modern means of 
Instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 


B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 











1000 RELOADS 
PER HOUR 


ATTENTION: Users of the 
Star or Phelps Reloader. 
Installation of the “HULME AUTOMATIC 
CASE FEEDER” on your Stor or Phelps 


Relooder will increase reloads by 100% 
for .38 and .45 calibers. Easily self-installed. 


15-Day Trial $29-50 


Hulme Firearm Company 
P. O. Box 83, Millbrae, California 
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POLICE OFFICERS! The Gun That Saved 
Bat Masterson’s Life Can Now Save Yours! 


the New DELUXE PPO PRET 
‘S.__!|) BERR 





-22 SHORT, LONG : 
LONG RIFLE CAL. $24.95 2S SEs Ces $34.95 


Now you can carry a AAJ gun. Many officers have 
saved their own lives when the chips were down by 
being able to come up with that old ace in the hole. 





Special Advantages and Features. 


. No cylinder bulge, easy to conceal. 

. Can be worn with special under pants holster or inside dress coat pocket. 

By inverting Derringer in the hand makes a wonderful Brass Knuckle. 

Only pistol that can fire a .38 special tear gas shel successfully. Does 

away with the balky fountain pen gas pistol. 

Can be switched from tear gas shells to live .38 special ammo in 15 

seconds. 

. Little recoil with the powerful police .38 special ammo because of the 
one piece all steel construction. 

. Ballistically more powerful than the standard 2” detective special revol- 

vers as there is no gas pressure escape from a cylinder. Actually more 

powerful than the 4’ bbl. Revolver by Chronograph tests. 

Can be worn in a special spring wrist holster for maximum concealment. 

Makes a wonderful “Off Duty” gun. All Officers of the Law should carry 

: — when not on duty. Avoids embarrassing situations in case of 
rouble. 

10. Never before a Police Weapon in a Police caliber at such a low price. 

No officer can afford to be without one as a 2nd gun. 


~~ OO 


© 90 











Letter of Testimony 


Gentlemen, Jan. 16, 1959 
Reference is made t 
art ane a 





Customers... 


37 your send order. | will aiso a ~ 
; Since | nn we = aa om 
In the last few weeks we have sold 3 % army Ordnance Officer. pope S and 
these all steel De Lux Model Frontier § grins na of this weapon. | a. Pom 
Derringers in .38 Special caliber to | had designed = after examining it 
the following police agencies or their 3 double derringer pen based on the .41 
employees hammer biow at the 
Los Angeles Police Dept. ’ enim ! ran peor weapon tenet by fire 
Los Angeles office of the F.B.1. 3 eh eat, Started — 
Los Angeles Sheriff's Dept. 
Los Angeles Coroner's Office 
Miami Beach Police Dept. . 
Detroit Police Dept. i, ret even with the 4 grain ef 
Pasadena Police Dept. . . Of course with ped load than factory 
Burbank Police Dept. $y aise functioned pertectiy. 1 testcg smmunition it 
California State Highway Patrol Sy f° ‘a Southern pine against my ve — 
and many, many others. oe ith and Wesson ial ra a 





H 
H 


3 fired 
These officers are really satisfied BS wom cach gun with the Dowde 
with their guns. Many of them S>y Biv the same butiet velocity as the eatingee will 
have told us that now that they x Even pe _ 4 
have used them, they could not Sq! did not find the rece a has considerable tick, 














Y  tionable. in ncomfortable or objec 
afford to be without this extra SSXI for 4 act | would like to have one 
protection he 357 magnum ammunition. designed 

A OOS EE tires oe 
POR sata 
Hide-Away 
\ Holster 
(Under Pants) 


Spring Belt Clip 
8.00 


HY HUNTER 
American Weapons Very truly yours, 
Corp. ue. WILBURN 


3031 W. Burbank Bivd yin 
Burbank California 
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EXCLUSIVELY 
DESIGNED for 
POLICEWOMEN 


For that authoritative look in 
Women’s Uniforms . . . Highway 
Outfitting especially designs, uti- 
lizing exclusive women’s patterns 
and manifactures in our women’s 
shop . .. assuring you of a uni- 
form that is properly cut, well fit- 
ting, and combining the highest 
of quality standards. 

Your requirements can be han- 
dled either direct with your De- 
partment or through a local mer- 
chant. 


W55--complete 
summer uniform 
with visored cap 


ff way 
ulfulting Co. Inc. 


3 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





TEL. MURRAY HILL 9-6360 
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CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


SPEED TIMERS ° PORTABLE X-RAY APPARATUS 
MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
ALCOHOL TEST DEVICES ° RESUSCITATION UNITS 
“SOFT RAY” COMPARISON EQUIPMENT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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, worp “Gas” in modern warfare 
has connotations of invisible terror. 
Tear gas as a tool of modern law en- 
forcement has the ability to evoke a 
similar terror or fear in the hearts 
of rioting prisoners, a strike mob or 
the barricaded gunman. Just what 
causes this terror? Is it justified? To 
a person who has been gassed the fear 
is certainly real. The intense burning, 
itching, irritation of the eyes and the 
mucous lining of the nose, causes a 
temporary blindness with its co-exist- 
ing problems. 

Anyone who has been blindfolded 
at a party, turned around several 
times rapidly and then released into 
the void, can attest to the sensation of 
blundering about without the all im- 
portant sense of sight. This loss, plus 
the intense discomfort, combine to 
make tear gas an important deterrent 
to an act of violence on the part of 
an individual or a group of indi- 
viduals. 

While the immediate effects of tear 
gas are quite severe, severe enough to 
incapacitate the victim, exposure to 
fresh air or in extreme cases washing 
the eyes with water will eliminate 
all effects in a short time. The period 
of time necessary for complete re- 
covery is dependent upon the length 
of exposure and the amount of gas in 
the concentration. 

A quick check with the handy Webs- 
ter’s New Collegiate Dictionary defines 
tear gas in part as follows “a sub- 
stance that, when dispersed in the 
atmosphere, blinds the eyes with 
tears.” This tells us very little ac- 
tually, as to the nature of tear gas. 
Further references indicate that “tear 
gas” almost always refers to a color- 
less, crystalline solid chemical called 
chloroacetophenone with the chemical 
formula C,H;COCH.CL. More simply 
chloroacetophenone is called CN un- 
der the American system. It was de- 
veloped by the U. S. Army Chemical 
Warfare Service late in 1918 but it 
was not used during the First World 
War. 


July, 1959 


Tear Gas 


Its Technical and Practical Aspects 


David O. Moreton, Technical Editor 


Chloroacetophenone is derived from 
the chemical action of chloroacetyl- 
chloride on benzine in the presence 
of aluminum chloride. The crystals 
thus formed are purified by distilla- 
tion and recrystallization. In this pure 
state the colorless crystalline solid 
looks very much like common table 
salt. Unlike salt it is insoluble in 
water; however it is soluble in or- 
ganic solvents such as carbon disulfide, 
ether and alcohol. 

Chloroacetophenone is a_ strong 
lachrymator, or tear producing sub- 
stance, but in addition it has a power- 
ful irritant action on the upper res- 
piratory tract. It is also a skin irritant 
producing a burning and itching 
sensation which lasts for a long time 
unless the clothing upon which it 
has fallen is changed immediately. 

There are a number of other strong 
lachrymators available for use as tear 
gases such as ethylidoacetate, bromo- 
acetone, bromomethylethyl ketone, 
bromobenzyl cyanide, CNS tear gas 
solution, CNB tear gas solution and 
ethylbromoacetate. 

For scientific purposes, chemical gas 
agents may be classified according to 
five qualities: 


a. Chemical action and chemical 
structure 

b. Physical state (solid, gaseous or 
liquid) 


c. Type of physiological action 

d. Degree of physiological action 

e. Tactical use 

However, classification according to 
a modified United States system is 
more useful for police use and evalua- 
tion. This system is based almost 
entirely on the type of physiological 
action. No classification can be a rigid 
one, for classifying a gas as a lung 
irritant does not mean that it can- 
not act as a lachrymator. Many gases 
belong in several classifications but 
they are usually classed according to 
their principal physiological action. 

Under the lachrymators, those sub- 
stances producing tears and obscur- 
ing visions, the classification is broken 
down into those having a temporary 
effect and those that are toxic. The 
most important of the simple or tem- 
porary lachrymators are bromobenzy] 
cyanide, called CA or BBC by the 
Army, and chloroacetophenone, or 
CN; classified as the most important 
of the toxic lachrymatory agents is 
bromoacetone, or BA. 

In conjunction with the above listed 
lachrymators toxic smokes are fre- 
quently used. These substances are 
frequently called sternutators and 
cause sneezing, coughing, nausea and 
vomiting in very low concentrations. 


(Continued on Next Page) 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SMITH & WESSON 
FACTORY AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 





Smith & Wesson Bodyguard .38 Spec. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


Wesson Revolvers, 


cuffs, Badges, Holsters, 


A complete source for all 


police equipment, Smith & 


Hand- 
“nie 


Belts, Raincoats and Sirens. 


Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


3 CENTRE MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Weapon-Wise . .. (From Page 47) 
In higher concentrations they cause 
physical disability and are lethal. In 
this group are diphenylchloroasine, or 
DA; diphenylcyanoarsine, abbreviated 
CD or DC; and diphenylaminechloro- 
arsine, or DM. The latter is the one 
most likely to be encountered in law 
enforcement work. 

In addition to the lachrymators 
listed above there are many additional 
simple or temporary lachrymators, the 
most important and most frequently 
encountered of which is ethylbromo- 
acetate. This lachrymator was used 
by the French in rifle grenades as 
early as August 1914. It is a colorless 
liquid. 

The accompanying table shows the 
strength of the many lachrymators.* 


In the table the listing considers 
the minimum or lowest irritating con- 
centration and the intolerable thres- 
hold or concentration for 10 minutes. 
There are, however, two other con- 
siderations, “the minimum lethal con- 
centration for 10 minutes,” and “the 
volatility at 68 degrees Fahrenheit.” 
Referring to the table we see that 
bromobenzyl cyanide is the most pow- 
erful of the lachrymators with a 
minimum irritant concentration of 
.00015 and an intolerable concentra- 
tion of .005. These figures are in milli- 
grams per liter, which is the same as 
ounces per 1,000 cubic feet or a room 
ten feet by ten feet with a ten foot 
ceiling. This cubage is approximately 
the same as the average small de- 
velopment type housing bedroom. 


Of the lachrymators listed in the 
table only CN or chloroacetophenone 
and ethylbromoacetate would nor- 
mally be encountered by law enforce- 
ment officers. Thus, referring to the 
table of strength it is possible to 
compare the qualities of these two 
lachrymators with the strongest bro- 
mobenzyl cyanide. Chloroacetophenone 
or CN as shown on the table is about 

(Continued on Page 50) 





Picture +1. 

Recovered tear gas projectiles, from 
left to right, a practice round made 
up here at the LAW AND ORDER 


Test Laboratory, the colors used 
are bright yellow and red; an im- 
pact fused blast type projectile; a 
long range finned projectile; a iong 
range projectile; and last, a triple 
chaser grenade recovered in an area 
of approximately 50 to 75 feet. 





Substance Minimum Irritating Intolerable 
Concentration Threshold 
mg/1 ppm mg/1 ppm 
Bromobenzyl cyanide 0.00015-0.003 0.019-0.037 0.005-0.03 0.6-3.7 
Chloroacetophenone 0.0003 0.048 0.0045-0.012 0.7-1.9 
Brominated ketones 0.0012 
Ethyliodoacetate 0.0014 0.16 0.015 1.7 
Bromoacetone 0.0015 0.27 0.01 1.8 
Bromomethylethyl ketone 0.0016 0.26 0.01 1.6 
Xylol bromide 0.0018 0.24 0.015 2.0 
Chloropicrin 0.002-0.019 0.29-2.8 0.05 7.4 
Benzyl iodide 0.002 0.22 0.025-0.03 2.8-3.4 
Chloromethylchloroformate 0.002 0.38 0.05 9.4 
Methylchlorosulfonate 0.002 0.37 0.03-0.04 5.6-7.5 
Ethylchlorosulfonate 0.002 0.34 0.05 8.5 
Dichloromethylchloroformate 0.075 11.3 
Cyanogen chloride 0.0025 1.0 0.05 19.5 
Phenylcarbylamine chloride 0.003 0.42 0.03 4.2 
Ethylbromoacetate 0.003-0.01 0.44-1.5 0.04 5.9 
Methylchloroformate 0.045 11.6 
Benzyl bromide 0.004 0.57 0.05-0.06 7.8 
Cyanogen bromide 0.006 1.38 0.085 19.6 
Acrolein 0.007 3.06 0.05 21.9 
Chloroacetone 0.018 4.75 0.1 26.5 
Iodoacetone 0.012 1.59 
Bromopicrin 0.03 2.46 


*War Gases—Their Identification and Decontamination by Morris B. Jacobs, 
Ph.D. Interscienc 

















e Publishers, Inc., 1942. 


PHELPS turret RELOADER 


(CARBOLOY DIE) 


WITH HULME CASE FEEDER and =| 
EXTRA LARGE POWDER MAGAZINE \ EXTRA 
|... $170.00 std. $190.00 deluxe 


PHELPS lubricator RESIZER 


$40.00 complete . 2s cieic cee 


FOR PISTOL CARTRIDGE RELOADING 

ONE STROKE e ONE ROUND 

1000 ROUNDS per HOUR! 
we also carry: 

A COMPLETE LINE OF 
RELOADING 
EQUIPMENT 

immediate to 30 day delivery 


























487 MAIN STREET ° 
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FAST EXCELLENT REPAIRS and MAINTENANCE 
on all machines of similar design. 


Write For Complete Information to 


Pheips Engineering Co. 


EAST ORANGE 


a 








COMBAT ACTION HOLSTER 


For Peace Officers, Detectives, 
Sheriffs and Guards. 






The Hunter spring 
belt combot hol- 
ster is built for 
maximum conceal- 
ment, quick access, 
and is equally effi- 
cient for regular or 
cross-draw work. 
Adjustable spring 
tension. Gun will 
not fall out. 
Additional QUICK RELEASE SNAP STRAP posi- 
tively holds gun securely in a scuffle, and yet 
permits a quick draw. 
In Black or Brown. Matching gun Belt if de- 
sired. Sturdily manufactured of Ook tanned sod- 
die leather. When ordering, state make, model, 
caliber and barrel length. 

PRICE: WITH SAFETY STRAP $6.70 

WITHOUT SAFETY STRAP $6.25 

DISTRIBUTORS: SMITH G WESSON REVOLVERS 
1958-59 Catalog. Complete shooting reference 
for peace officers, hunters and target shooters. 

plete handloadi section. 140 pages of 
shooting equipment. $1.00 postpaid (Refunded 
with first order). 


WISLER WESTERN ARMS 


213 Second Street @ San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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BE PREPARED 


oLT THe CEST! BW (B14): 


1 
coats —— SPECIAL 1'2 Inch Cal. 


w= / SHOULDER 


ed ed 
UNIT 


Offering Law Enforcement Agencies 

the most effective means of dis- 

lodging and capturing barricaded 

persons, for night sky illumination, 
and for mob control. 





TRU-FLITE 

Super Long Range Model 34 

TEAR GAS INSTANTANEOUS 
PROJECTILE SHELL TEAR GAS GRENADE 


One Tru-Flite 1/” Cal. (Barricade Piercing) © tenttite Gm 


cc ee Sangre ® No “Throw Backs” 
e ’ Max, Range ® No Fire Hazard 
Four Tru-Flite Super Long arg 350 Yds. 
Range Tear Gas Barricade NO FIRE HAZARD 
Projectile Shells. 
e 





Four Standard Long Range 
Riot Tear Gas Projectile 
Shells. 

e 


STANDARD LONG RANGE TEAR GAS 


Four Short Range Teor PROJECTILE SHELL 
Gas Shells . ; : ot 
” 


Four Illuminating 
vena Flares 
Four Model 34 TRU-FLITE 11/2 Cal. 

Super Long Range 


Tear Gas Grenades 
* SHORT RANGE TEAR GAS SHELL GAS GUN 


One Strongly Built 
Leatherette Carrying Case | RIOT SHELL . A een cy Top Accuracy, 
Dependability 


Weight 
& Strength 


Complete Outfit, 51 Ibs. 
Length wig . Max. Range to 
—— 0 32 in. 950 Yds. 9 
eig f —— 
Carrying Case, 15 in. 
Width 
Carrying Case, 5% in. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE TODAY 


. The LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT SINCE 1925 


3100 LAKESIDE AVE. @ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 48) 





Picture +2. 

Trooper Gary Waterhouse of the New 
Hampshire State Police throws a 
grenade, the results of which are 
shown in picture +3. 





equal to bromobenzyl cyanide in 
lachrymatory powers so that a con- 
centration of 0.0003 mg per liter 
(ounces per 1,000 cubic feet) will in- 
duce tears and a concentration of 
0.0045 is intolerable. A concentration 
of 0.85 for exposure of 10 minutes is 
lethal. 

Ethylbromoacetate, though down the 
list two thirds of the way, is also 
quite strong. Its use dates back to 
August, 1914, when the French used 
it in rifle grenades. It is a colorless 
liquid. As little as 0.003 mg per liter 
will induce tears; 0.04 is an intolerable 
concentration to the eyes, a concen- 
tration of 0.055 mg per liter or 8 parts 
per million for exposures of one min- 
ute are intolerable. A concentration 
of 2.3 mg per liter is lethal for ex- 
posures of ten minutes. 

In a final comparison: a lethal ex- 
posure to the strongest lachrymator, 
bromobenzyl cyanide or CA, is 0.09 
mg per liter for exposures of thirty 
minutes. However, CA has a low vola- 
tility so such a concentration is diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

In the case of CN, or chloroaceto- 
phenone, a lethal concentration re- 
quires 0.85 mg per liter but CN’s 
volatility at 68 degrees Fahrenheit is 
only 0.106 mg per liter. Therefore the 
maximum amount of CN in a saturated 
atmosphere is much less than the 
lethal concentration. 

In the case of ethylbromoacetate a 





Picture #4. 
The action of a Federal Smoke Gre- 
nade used to check the wind drift 


during the tests (there was no 
wind). The heat generated melted 
all but the grenade case. 


lethal concentration requires 2.3 mg 
per liter and ethylbromoacetate’s 
volatility at 68 degrees Fahrenheit is 
21.0 mg per liter. This indicates the 
possibility of obtaining a concentration 
far in excess of the lethal concentra- 
tion. 

This means that, though stronger 
in lachrymator power, CA and CN 
(bromobenzyl cyanide and chloroace- 
tophenone) are less likely to cause 
concern in actual use as to the pos- 
sibility of causing casualties among 
persons being gassed. 

In situations which require the use 

(Continued on Page 52) 








Shown above is the five station Detroit Bullet 
Trap designed and built for the Warren Police 
Department, Warren, Michigan. For assistance 
in planning your indoor range, write for complete 
information without obligation. 





DETROIT 





SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 


BULLET TRAP CO. 


9447 Seymour 
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on duty 


WINCHESTER 


WINCHESTER din 





TRADEMARK 
POLICE 
FIREARMS EG 
Behind today’s modern peace officer made Winchester the gun that won 
lies a solid tradition of service and the West, earns the modern Winchester 
reliability that’s been matched, every firearm and Winchester or Western 
step of the way, by Winchester since | ammunition a place in police cars across 


1866. Today, the dependability that __ the nation. Rely on the best. 








— Super-X 12-gauge avail- 
“The Perfect Repeater’—famous the world over for - in 00, and 0 buck- 


fine balance, natural pointing qualities and lightning 
fast, jam-proof action. Six shot repeating riot gun with 
20” cylinder bore barrel. 





MODEL 12 






Unbeatable lever rifle famous for over 60 years. Rug- 
ged and reliable, ready for any action. Visible hammer 





MODEL 94 — safety notch at half cock. Caliber 30-30 Winchester. Super Speed 12-gauge 
available in 00, and 0 
buckshot. 





NE 
150-grain 38 Special Super-X Metal 30-30 Winchester. 170 
Power,dependabilityandaccuracy Piercing gives deep penetration Super-Match 38 Special Mid grain ful) metal case 
make the 38 Special 158 grain ser- in car bodies through a wide Range loads are preferted for for real power and pene- 
extreme match accuracy. tration. 


vice load the predominant choice. range of gngles. 


All Winchester ond Western prim- 
i i - f -fouli 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION - OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONNECTICUT a 
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/ederal Men / 


Potent opplied for 


The holster with a 
DIFFERENCE ... that 
wins quick buyer approval 








Available plain 
block or attractive 
shade of russet 
plain or flower 
carved. 


The NEW SNAP-DRAW ALL 
in ONE motion that releases the 
hammer strap and quickly frees 
the revolver for rapid draw. Ideal 
for law enforcement officers—the 
revolver is carried high for com- 
fort and concealment but allows 
quick, easy access for snap-draw. 
Quality 9-10 oz. special oak-bark 
tanned leather, Nylon thread, 
protected with Neats foot oil. 
Each holster is in a clear-view 
heavy polyethylene bag with snap 
fastener for easy removal and re- 
placement. The holster bag shows 
clearly which revolver the en- 
closed holster will accommodate. 


Dealers — investigate the new Federal Man 
holster introductory offer — write to 


J. M. Bucheimer Co. 
Frederick 75.) Maryland 
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| Weapon-Wise. . . (From Page 50) 
of tear gas lethal concentrations will 
be of little concern outdoors against 
mobs, strikers, etc. Indoors excessive 
use may be lethal, especially when 
the liquid method of dispersion is 
used and there is a possibility of a 
person or persons innocently involved 
being unable to escape from the 
sought-after criminal. The chance of 
their being bound and unable to aid 
themselves should be a consideration. 





Picture +5. 

Trooper Waterhouse ready to fire a 
Federal Spedeheat projectile, picture 
#8 shows it upon landing approxi- 
mately 200 yards away. Picture #7 
shows the recoil and smoke of the 
propelling charge. 


Of the four methods of liberating 
lachrymators into the atmosphere, law 
enforcement officers are most liable 
to encounter the liquid, dust disper- 
sion and combustion methods. The 
fourth method is quite inefficient and 
was used in early lachrymator de- 
velopment, that of explosive shells 
containing the lachrymator. 

In the liquid method of lachrymator 
dispersion the CN (chloroacetophen- 
one) is dissolved in a solvent such as 
ethylbromoacetate and the necessary 
quantities are sealed in vials of an 
inert material such as glass or gelatin. 
An explosive charge is used to shatter 
the vial, releasing the liquid into the 
air. The solution may also be sprayed 
into the air by means of compressed 
air, nitrogen, etc. 





Picture +6. 

Trooper Waterhouse fires a_ short 
range shell, note how the stream 
or blast of gas has started to roll 
back from the muzzle ... he got 
gas in his left eye even as he moved 
back. 





Picture +7. 





Picture +8. 


When the combustion method is 
used the solid or crystalline CN 
(chloroacetophenone) is mixed with 
a solid fuel and a stabilizing substance 
to prevent decomposition and packed 
under high pressure into a metal 
grenade canister. Ignition is accom- 
plished with a normal grenade firing 
mechanism. A spring loaded striker 
hits the primer, the explosion of the 
primer ignites either a delay train 
(in delay type grenades) or the ig- 
niter charge which in turn ignites the 
grenade. 

Where the dust dispersion method 
is used, the CN (chloroacetophenone) 
is coated on an inert carrier material 
which because of its lightness can 
be blown into the air by a burst of 
gas or air from a pressure cylinder or 
by the force of an explosive charge. 

Note: In comparing the effectiveness 
of the various types of grenades and 
shells I found that it was necessary 
and best to select an area that was 
both protected and secluded (45 
acres circle” by thick woodland). I 
located such an area, preventing any 
unannounced visitor calling and being 
gassed, and then I waited for an ab- 
solutely windless day. Such weather 
is not common but after 38 days of 
waiting the day came. 


Methods of Tear Gas Delivery 

Tear gas is delivered in numerous 
ways, the most common being in the 
form of grenades, projectiles, short 
range shells and dust projectors. The 
principal concern of the individual 
law enforcement officer and his de- 
partment is the effective use of gre- 
nades and the various types of pro- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Gerald S. Arenberg 


Executive Secretary 





Dear Brother Member: 

During the month of August there is a special en- 
rollment period which allows you to participate in the 
NPOAA’s Group Life Insurance program. This oppor- 
tunity has been made available through the All Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty Company. 

More complete details are printed below. However, 
let me accent three most important points: 

1. Provides a $750.00 Death Benefit from any 

cause! 

2. Does not require a medical examination! 

3. $10.00 a year pays the entire cost! 
| sincerely believe that every member should avail 
himself of this protection for the well being and security 
of his family. 

Very truly yours, 


ofrank ). chica, President 


ELIGIBILITY 

Any full-time law enforcement officer under 55 years 
of age who becomes a member of the National Police 
Officers Association of America may subscribe for this 
Group Life policy during any open enrollment period. 
ACTUAL BENEFITS 


Seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750.00) will be 
paid to your beneficiary in the event of your death 


from any cause, whether it be on or off duty. In the 
event that it should be accidental in nature, your bene- 
ficiary will be paid a total of twelve hundred and fifty 
($1,250.00) or, $750.00 Life Insurance plus $500.00 Ac- 
cidental Death & Dismemberment. 

You will not be required to take any physical exam- 
ination for this coverage nor complete any long or in- 
volved insurance application. This plan is especially 
written for the exclusive use of the National Police 
Officers Association of America and is not available 
anywhere else or through any other Police Association. 
WHY PARTICIPATE? 

Almost everyone of us has a family of loved ones. 
Our very first thoughts are for their care. Our occupa- 
tion at best is hazardous and figures show that over 
sixty police officers are killed each year in gun battles 
alone! The ten dollar ($10.00) investment will help 
your family when they need help the most! Moreover, 
it would take 75 years of payment (75x $10.00 = 
$750.00), before the policyholder would lose one thin 
dime! 

Our experience shows how often the need arises for 
this protection. By enrolling in this plan now, you will 
be helping your family in the event of your sudden loss. 


TO APPLY 


Mail your completed application to the Association 
immediately. 


National Police Officers Association of America 
Insurance Counsel 

100 West Chicago Avenue 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


Dear Sirs: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Full Name: 
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ENROLLMENT APPLICATION FORM — LIFE INSURANCE 


I hereby apply to the All American Life & Casualty Co., Chicago, Illinois, for $750.00 Term Life Insurance 
as provided through the NPOAA at an annual premium of $10.00. Payment must accompany your application. 


Age in Years 
Age Limit 55 Years 


Home Address: City: State: 

Date of Birth: Height: Weight: 

Beneficiary: Relationship: 

Do you know of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition? Yes No 


Signed 


Membership Number 
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Handbook For 


Investigating Homicide == 


by Lt. Edward A. Dieckmann, Sr. ( Ret.) 


On the Beat 


An In-Service Training 


Chapter VII: Know Your Kinds of Evidence 


Bevone going into this discussion of evidence, there 
are a couple of matters that require a bit of extra 
thought. 

No detective or investigator sets out on a crime in- 
vestigation with the idea firmly fixed in his mind that 
he is going to work certain phases of the case via direct 
evidence, circumstantial evidence, intuitive evidence, 
or any other of the many sub-divisions into which the 
gathering of facts is divided. 

Of course, a police officer must know about them 
all. Promotional examinations nowadays go deep into 
every phase. But, when you sift them down, there are 
really only two main divisions—direct and circumstan- 
tial evidence. These are broken down into demonstra- 
tive, presumptive, hearsay and many other types. You 
must be able to identify each kind, of course—especially 
if you are a homicide squad commander. It is his job 
to summarize a completed case after all the officers’ re- 
ports have been typed up and turned in. He should go 
over all these reports carefully to catch any loop-holes 
and see to it that they are firmly plugged before turn- 
ing his final draft over to the prosecuting official. 

In the presentation of testimonial proof in court there 
is a little difference in the way in which the prosecuting 
attorney goes about it. For example, in the way he 
handles the sections on direct confessional evidence and 
indirect confessional evidence. 

Res Gestae evidence is something very seldom used 
in police circles as a general rule. But, it is good stuff 
if properly applied to a case—after it has been recog- 
nized. Res Gestae evidence is admissible in court under 
certain conditions. For example: 

A statement made by the deceased—to anyone—im- 
mediately following a fatal injury would be allowed 
under the Res Gestae rule. Everything said or done by 
the deceased indicating the cause of death—once he 
knows that he is going to die—such as in a poisoning 
case, “I drank some bitter tasting stuff John Doe gave 
me out of a bottle . . . ,” is good evidence and must be 
written out in detail with names, time, and other cir- 
cumstances. A close study of Professor Wigmore’s 
Principles of Judicial Proof will bring home the value of 
this. The only reason Res Gestae isn’t used more is due 
to ignorance of its great possibilities. 

As for circumstantial evidence, it is never used alone 
by an officer who wants to do a thorough job. It 
shouldn't be because of the great danger attached to 
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such a procedure. Sometimes an air-tight case can be 
built around an innocent person by an incompetent or 
unscrupulous investigator. 

The definition for circumstantial evidence is exactly 
as it’s written—the evidence furnished by circumstances 
such as spoken words, actions of human beings before 
and following the commission of a crime, plus the 
proper interpretations by the investigator of these ac- 
tions according to their value. 

Take this blunt example: B dies of poisoning. A is 
proved to have a feeling of malice toward him, and to 
have purchased poison wrapped in a particular type of 
paper. The wrapping is found, but the poison is gone. 
Trace of this poison is found in B’s stomach at autopsy. 

Now, the evidence of the above facts is direct; the 
facts themselves are circumstantial or indirect. This 
should point up how circumstantial evidence slips into 
direct evidence in a very smooth manner as a general 
rule. It slides in smoothly and fast. 

It works this way: a person’s intellectual processes 
work with such speed (if properly trained) that it is 
almost impossible to tie up the act of judgment in a 
case (the judgment that A murdered B by poison he 
purchased ) with the train of reasoning that led to the 
conclusion. It ’s like a clap of thunder following a flash 
of lightning. 

That's one way circumstantial evidence works. Here’s 
another way: 

When the investigator with a lazy brain determines a 
conclusion upon indirect evidence alone, the judgment 
is of the deductive or inferential type. That means that 
the facts may be quite true all right; that they tie in 
loosely all along the line; that the investigator has 
skipped over certain phases in order to arrive at a 
desired conclusion. This is when the detective must 
take a good, long look at the whole thing, must dig out 
the direct evidence that is hidden between the circum- 
stantial facts, the presumptive evidence. Those facts 
will be there if you've gone about the job in an orderly 
manner. If you cannot dig out those facts, you'd better 
go back and start all over again. That old cliche, an 
unbroken chain from A to Izzard, isn’t hog-wash. If you 
don’t have it, you haven't got a case that'll stand up in 
court. 

So, in the end, there can be no case built in solid 
fashion from circumstantial, or presumptive, evidence 
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all by itself. Just keep in mind that a presumption is 
nothing but a probable consequence, drawn from facts 
as to the truth of a fact alleged. It is not direct proof. 

Direct evidence simply means things, words, actions, 
etc., that go straight to the point, or point straight to 
the fact that Joe Doakes killed Jane Doe with a certain 
weapon at a certain time for a certain reason, or com- 
bination of reasons. 

While it isn’t required that you, as the detective, have 
to prove motive, it is a mighty fine thing to have around. 
It fits in very nicely along with the other types of evi- 
dence. It is very, very often a good springboard for 
your take-off into the investigation. 

In determining the actual motive, a set of questions 
for the investigator to ask himself is set forth below: 

Insert the proper works in the blank spaces. Words 
like elimination, gain, sexual reasons, self defense, or a 
studied combination of any two, three, or even four, 
possible motives, or actual motives. 


1. If the murder inotive was for -—~——, who would 
be the most likely person guilty? 

2. If the motive was ————, could there be an addi- 
tional motive? 

3. If the motive for the murder was ————, what 


previous or present employee might have done it? 
What relative, what “friend,” what business associate 
(any type of business—legal or illegal ), or what business 
competitor in either category? 

4. What object, spoken words, or hints, vague sug- 
gestions, shows sufficient motive for the crime? 

5. Has anything been destroyed, damaged, or muti- 
lated, indicating motive? (Certain mutilated portions of 
a body often tell a pretty good story. ) 

Also in regard to motive: What theory of motive for 
the murder is given, or suggested by: family, sweet- 
heart, business associates or competitors, lawyer, 
friends, employers, employees, neighbors, banker, phy- 
sician, landlord, ete.? 

And this (it may assume great importance): Who 
advanced the first theory of a motive? Why did this 
person do so? 

It has been said—and there’s a lot of truth in it—that 
involved reasoning is characteristic of the police mind. 
Why shouldn't that be true? An investigator deals in 
involved things, fantastic-seeming things at times. His 
mind must soak all this stuff up, churn it around awhile, 
and spew it all out neat and orderly. There’s only one 
way to make a go of this—you must learn how to think. 

Nowadays a new patrolman gets training—intensive 
training, too. Often it’s a type of training that is very 
much like beginning a course in mathematics at quad- 
ratic equations, skipping all the two plus two equals 
four preliminaries. So much theory is pumped into a 
police recruit during a usual six weeks course at a police 
academy, he has to absorb so much knowledge about 
so many totally unfamiliar things, that he is a little 
bit dizzy by the time he his handed his diploma. 

He is fed the theory. He, and he alone, has to learn 
how to put it to work. That’s the sincere intention of 
these chapters—to explain the “Why” of the things he’s 
learned, and how to apply that knowledge, how to split 
the theory up into usable parts and then fit the parts 
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into an investigation of murder or other types of violent 
death. 

The “do-it-yourself” technique is the big thing nowa- 
days. It’s featured everywhere you turn. It applies to 
investigative work in a big way—“thinking for yourself.” 

To be crammed to the gills with theory is one thing— 
to be able to apply what you've learned in a police 
academy, to apply it properly, is quite a different thing. 
Graduates of police academies are like shining stars 
when they return to their home police departments and 
are detailed to the job of recruit training. They do a 
good job. 

There is, however, no school anywhere that has little 
people following you around during a murder investiga- 
tion to prod your elbow about clues. Here is a case that 
demonstrates the “thinking-for-yourself” idea right 
down the middle. 

A seven year old girl was reported missing from her 
apartment house home. The police and citizens searched 
throughout the night and in a pouring rain. The rain 
began a few hours after the child was first missed. They 
found no trace, but at five o'clock the following morn- 
ing, two friends of the family discovered her body 
stuffed into a sack under a stairway in the very apart- 
ment house where the girl lived! It had not been there 
the previous night and, because the girl’s clothing was 
dry, as was the sack, the investigators knew that the 
body must have been in the building all the time. By a 
process of elimination, they narrowed their search to a 
particular apartment. 

The child’s body showed all the evidence of a sexual 
assault, so the male tenant of this apartment was ar- 
rested. He proved a solid alibi. His wife was questioned, 
but she denied seeing the girl. 

The detective lieutenant in charge went into a huddle 
with the coroner’s surgeon, and they determined that 
the sexual attack had been simulated, that a poker or a 
similar instrument had been used in a brutal fashion! 
Their problem, now, was to prove that the child had 
been in the apartment of the suspected woman who, it 
was ascertained, hated the little girl. 

This was proven from the examination of a wash 
cloth found in the apartment and the contents of the 
child’s stomach. She had vomited and the investigators 
found that an unusual variety of coliform bacillus of 
stomach origin remained on her clothing and on the 
wash cloth. (Coliform, perforated with small apertures 
like a sieve; bacillus, a rod-like body. In plain English, 
“little stick.” ) 

The experts declared that both samples came from 
the same source. The woman confessed, was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to death. 

No murder case is like another. The discovery of the 
“tremendous trifles” and their application to the case 
at hand clearly demonstrates the “do-it-yourself” tech- 
nique of thinking for yourself—knowing how to think. 

END 





Pistol Team 
Have you heard the news about the NPOAA Pistol 
Team? More details in the next issue. 
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‘What is NPOAA?” 


ma A 


“A non profit association, organized and directed by professional police- 
men for the benefit of police officers.” 


on, 
~ 


‘What's the purpose of NPOAA?” 


A: “It provides the only national association of its kind limiting member- 
ship to professional policemen. NPOAA’s expert public relations pro- 
gtam promotes the importance of the law enforcement profession— 
increases the police officers’ prestige in his own community—is increas- 
ing public support for a just and standard pay for all police officers.” 





‘a 
~~ 


‘Do members receive benefits?” 


ma - 


“An unusual number! Benefits include a $500 accidental death or dis- 
memberment policy with 24 hour coverage, on or off duty, a nation- 
wide membership card and decal for car that instantly identifies mem- 
bers as police officers, even when off duty, a free subscription to “Law 
And Order” magazine, an annual listing of U.S. Motels and Hotels 
giving a 10% discount to members.” 


Questions Q: “who is eligible to join?” 
an d A: “Only full time, professional law enforcement officers employed by the 
U.S. Government, State, County or Municipality.” 
Answers Q): “Is it expensive to join?” 
A: “NO! Only $5.00 a year; on an anniversary basis (Example, Oct. to 
Oct., etc.)” 


Q: “How can I join?” 


A: “Just fill out the application below and send it to us along with $5.00 
membership fee, by check, money order or currency.” 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP—NATIONAL POLICE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Please Print) 
es — . ______ Date of Birth Occupation : detiinnttae 


Home Address ee = : Zone State 


I am a full-time Police Officer and am employed by the following Police Department or Agency: 





eee SE rl lc tell ___ ss Badge No. (if any) : neti 
Business Address___ aa ______City/or/Town. _State — 
Beneficiary Se Relationship ________._ Immediate Superior’s Name es a oe = 


— MEMBERSHIP OATH — 
I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States of America. Further, that 
I have never engaged in disloyal or subversive activities against the United States of America. I fully understand that I 
must be a full-time law enforcement officer to be eligible for membership. 


Recommended By__.__-—SSSESEESEEST 











Signature of Applicant 
Enclose Annual Dues of $5.00 and Return to Exec. Secy., National Police Officers Association of America, 
100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
IMPORTANT — ALLOW 30 DAYS FOR APPLICATION PROCESSING 
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Weapon-Wise. .. . (From Page 52) 


jectiles. It is advisable to consider the 
numerous shotgun shell tear gas load- 
ings as part of the true projectile 
group. Thus the several loadings for 
tear gas billies and tear gas fountain 
pens plus the short range gas shell 
for the inch and half caliber tear gas 
gun would find applications under 
similar circumstances, such as close 
quarters in a building passageway or 
alleyway or when being rushed by an 
angry mob. 

A word of caution when using these 
close range shells; it is almost impos- 
sible for the user to escape the effects 
of these shells himself. Only a quick 
reaction with fast leg work in “back 
pedaling out of there” can prevent 
partial gassing of the officer firing the 
gas gun. This was evident in the tests 
run here at the Law anp Orper Test 
Laboratory. 

The users of gas billies should find 
them very effective as a sort of last 
ditch method of protecting themselves 
or subduing an overly strong adver- 
sary. However, in using these close 
range weapons, it is more than likely 
that the officer will be the recipient 
of some of his own medicine. 

The positive effectiveness of these 
short range shells should definitely 
be a consideration when selecting 
armament and method of coping with 
a public disturbance. In such decisions 
the use of gas masks would almost 
be a necessity. 


In a situation where an individual is 
barricaded in a building and it is 
possible for an officer to approach 
without becoming a target, direct fire 
through an opening in the building or 
room would be effective (i.e., the tran- 
som of a hotel room). 

There are three types of grenades 
available—the blast type, the solid 
canister type, and multicanister types. 
The latter are generally made in three 
parts, which are blown apart within 
a few seconds of releasing the arming 
lever. These grenades have their own 
special trade names such as “The 
Jumper-Repeater” and the “Triple 
Chaser,” the latter manufactured by 
Federal Laboratories and the former 
by Lake Erie Chemical. Of the types 
of grenades tested these were by far 
the most impressive in the opinion of 
those who witnessed the tests con- 
ducted. It was pointed out that they 
were the fastest acting and that gas 
reached a maximum concentration 
with the least delay. 

The blast types of grenades were 
found to be effective and possibly they 
deliver gas faster to a given area but 
they actually caused too great a dis- 
persion. Using blast dispersion types 
of grenades spreads the gas quickly; 
actually the coverage could be called 
instantaneous. During the test series 
it was necessary for me to change 
position to get a different camera 
angle and I found myself gassed by a 
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OFFICERS 
IMPORTED FROM GERMANY: 
22 CAL. 6 SHOT REVOLVER 


SPECIAL 












Brand new 1959 


model in Nickle 
Steel 
© Precision made 2 
throughout 
¢ Fires all popular .22 Ammo \ 
© About 5 inches in length } 
© A regular $18.95 value, yours for §=~~~~~ 
only $14.95 
ITALIAN - ARMI - GALES! 


25 CAL. 8 SHOT AUTOMATIC 


Simulated pearl 
handle 
Self-ejecting clip 
Adjustable firing spring 
Approximately 4 inches long 
Regularly $29.95, NOW: $24.95 

Federal Firearm License No. 36-1866 

Parcel Post P.P. 


Send cash, check or money order to... 


THE ARSENAL, 33 W. HARRISON 
CHICAGO 6, ILL., Dept. L.O. 
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AFFILIATE YOUR POLICE UNIT 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


WITH THE 





Your men in uniform are required to carry guns and use them effectively when the occasion demands it. 
They need continuous practice. Recruits who need marksmanship training are being added to your force. 

If the men in your organization are required to fire qualifying scores periodically, a planned schedule 
of training and firing will insure improvement. Organized training and competition are essential to every 


police unit. 


e BENEFITS OF NRA AFFILIATION 


National Rifle Association affiliation brings all the know-how of an experienced national organi- 
zation to each unit. It helps you provide a complete year-round shooting program, such as: 

1. Marksmanship Instructor Training. 

Basic pistol and rifle instruction. 

Qualification courses and awards. 

League firing with awards for winning teams. 

Eligibility to fire in NRA Registered and Approved Tournaments. 

Free range construction plans. 

Free consultation service through the NRA Firearms Information Service. 

The privilege of using U. S. Government guns and equipment for practice. 

Invitation to send instructors to special Police Markmanship Training School at National 


a NRA JUNIOR RIFLE PROGRAM 


Teaching young America to handle guns safely and accurately—sponsoring a civic program that will keep boys busy 
through healthful recreation—is a practical solution of how to win the everlasting friendship, respect and cooperation of 
tomorrow’s citizens of your community—today! Through NRA trained instructors and community Junior clubs, millions 
of youngsters have been taught the fundamentals of good shooting, gun safety and responsible citizenship. Sponsoring an 
NRA Junior Shooting Club in your community will help more boys to learn safety, timing, coordination and the principles 


of citizenship. 
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WRITE TODAY FOR FREE PACKET CONTAINING DETAILS 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 1° Aer ee ve’ N 
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Weapon-Wise. . . .( From Page 57) 
previously thrown blast type grenade. 

For the quickest results in an en- 
closed area (a single room) I would 
recommend that both the blast type 
and the triple chaser jumper-repeater 
type be used simultaneously. This will 
not only do the job the fastest with 
the mostest, what with the bursting of 
the grenade and the parts of the 
other scooting off in different direc- 
tions, but will also create a case of 
panic in all but the most hardened 
criminal! 





Picture +9. 

Your Technical Editor fires a Federal 
Flite-Rite projectile, note how I am 
trying to see around the smoke of 
the propelling charge. This is one 
objection to the use of black powder. 


In going over my notes of the tests 
it is difficult to say conclusively that 
this grenade or that grenade type 
was the most effective. The standard 
type of grenade such as the Federal 
Spedeheat discharges gas in large 
quantities and in dense concentrations. 
Discharge averages approximately 30 
seconds with the gas being emitted 
through holes in the top, sides and 
bottom. Discharge starts one second 
after the arming lever is released. 

In the projectile category there are 
a number of variations. These are 
Shells containing a propelling charge 
of black powder and either a finless 
projectile or a finned projectile. One 
manufacturer refers to these fins as 
wings and the other as stabilizer fins. 
Their purpose is to provide a greater 
degree of accuracy and serve the same 


purpose as the feathers of an arrow. 
They are simply folding fins which 
spring open as the projectile leaves 
the gun. 

About the tear gas guns (1% inch 
caliber or 37mm)—there are two on 
the market, one with a double action 
type of trigger mechanism and the 
other with a single action. Both guns 
are well made and serviceable, but 
both have the worst sights I have 
ever seen on any gun. To say the 
least they are inadequate, the princi- 
pal fault being the front sights. The 
range scales are reasonably accurate 
but too much time is required to line 
up the sights, and lateral dispersion 
is a problem. 

The projectiles are like the grenades 
in action with one exception, the 
blast type. This projectile is equipped 
with an impact type of fuse which is 
armed by firing the shell. In firing the 
propelling force causes the fuse 
mechanism to be activated by the 
setback method. Upon impact with 
any solid object, the projectile bursts, 
liberating a cloud of tear gas. 


These finned projectiles have an 
approximate muzzle velocity of from 
225 to 325 feet per second. This is 
sufficient to penetrate light wall board 
partitions and thin walls of cellotex 
and cedar siding. 


The projectile which is comparable 
to the standard grenade may be finned 
or plain. The plain projectile has 
been designed for long range control 
of civil disturbances. Because of its 
design (finless) it tumbles in flight 
and is less likely to hit a person point 
first, which might cause serious injury. 
Range for these shells is approximate- 
ly 200 yards. 


The finned version of the standard 
tear gas projectile has a range of 
approximately 325 yards at a maxi- 
mum elevation of 37 degrees. They 
are equipped with delay fuse mecha- 
nisms of about four seconds. In my 
tests I found it possible to place my 
shots with accuracy in the vicinity 
of 100 yards. However with more prac- 
tice I believe that accuracy could be 
improved. 

The manufacturers of these shells 





McAVOY QUICK DRAW 
PRACTICE TARGET 


Used by many police departments, govern- 
ment and Law Enforcement Agencies for 
testing reaction, draw and firing time. 
Can be used anywhere with complete 
safety. Designed to be used with econom- 
ical wax bullets. 

Operator presses button to activate vari- 
able time delay relay. Marksman draws 
and fires when eyes on target light, this 
action starts clock. Clock stops when wax 
projectile hits target. Accurate to 1/1000 
ef a second. 


Write for complete specifications, other 
recommended applications and prices. Ask 
for Bulletin WBT 110. 


23 Grand St. 





McAVOY TARGET EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 





Garfield, N. J. 
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Picture +10 shows impact approxi- 
mately 300 yards away; picture +11 
shows the gas cloud after walking 
three hundred yards to take the 
picture. 





all make a number of reloadable prac- 
tice shells. Their use in training to 
obtain sufficient experience is an ab- 
solute necessity. Without such training 
the use of tear gas is a costly and 
often ineffective operation. Practice 
with dummy projectiles is the only way 
to obtain accuracy and accuracy can 
save time and lives. 

Departments may make up their 
own dummy projectiles, using a factory 
projectile as a model. I have had a 
half dozen dummy projectiles made 
by a local wood worker. Using hard 
maple he produced number 206 or 
207 Federal Spedeheat Projectile 
Dummy rounds without any trouble 
in a few hours. Using lead, as in 
factory dummies, to bring the weight 
up to that of the factory version, the 
whole job was done in a short time. 
The only variation made was in 
brightly coloring the projectiles to 
facilitate their recovery in the field. 

It is unnecessary to resize the shell 
casings used so that all that remains 
is for a new primer to be seated and 
a weighted charge of Fg black powder 
to be poured into the shell, the wads 
seated on the powder and the dummy 
projectile seated. Remington +57 
shotgun primers are used. The charge 
of Fg black powder will average 3.5 
grams depending upon the lot of 
powder. Federal Laboratories packs 
the wads, primers and powder neces- 
sary to reload practice shells at forty 
cents each—a mighty cheap form of 
practice. It is also possible to purchase 
on special order extra shell cases and 
wads to reload your own, using your 
own powder and primers. 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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. you can count on Peters police ammunition 
for split-second action every time! Local, state and 

federal law enforcement officers all over the country 

know they must have unfailing performance from 

their ammunition in emergencies. That's why they 

depend on Peters pistol and revolver cartridges when 

the chips are down. You owe it to yourself to load up 

with the best when on duty. So use Peters pistol or revolver 
cartridges in your sidearm at all times... there’s no more 
powerful, accurate or dependable ammunition in the world! 


*06.u 5. pat. OFF 





PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
For further information circle #41 on Readers Service Cord 
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Complete Line 
SMITH & WESSON 
Hand Guns 


HOLSTERS - BILLIES 
HANDCUFFS 


COMPONENTS 
SERVICING - REPAIRING 











7207 LAPEER ROAD 


RELOADING EQUIPMENT] , 





BEST 
PRICES - 


BEST 
SERVICE 


The Withams stand be- 
hind the guns and acces- 
sories they sell with one 
finest service de- 
partments in the country. 
Delivery is prompt. Prices 


of the 


FREE FOLDER 


Our special police bulletin gives you complete 
information. Write for your copy today! 


LLIA 


"On thé Kange” 


Serving low entorcement 
groups with tirc-orms and ac- 
cessories for more thon a gen- 
eration. Largest stock of new 
guns in America. 


GUN SIGHT CO. 


DAVISON 18, MICH. 
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identify Personnel 
Quickly, Smartly 
and Courteously! 








JAMES CARTER 





Famous Reeves Identi-Badges are courtesy 
to the public, eliminate embarrassment of 
asking for names. New personnel easily iden- 


tified by superior officers. 


No. 500 (top) and No. 169 (center) metal badges 
available gold or silver finish with black engraved 
lettering. Colored backgrounds also available. 
No. 1 (bottom) has polished metal frame, black 
lettering on white plastic, or white on black. 


CHOOSE ATTACHMENTS 
Clutch Fastener for use on any 
fabric . . . or Pin and Stem Fast- 
ener with safety catch for shirts 
and light jackets. 


J 
Write for FREE SAMPLE! 
Indicate style, finish and attachment you prefer. 
MPAN “ 
REEVES = 719, Day 
For further information circle 391 on R. S. Card 
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with the 


and save money, too! 


speak as you normally would— 
be ciearly heard and under- 
stood up to %2-mile away! 


Unique transistorized power meg- 
aphone—an instrument you will 
be proud to own. Gives up to 
6,000 two-second amplified mes- 
sages from standard replaceable 
battery. Light (314 lbs.) —easy to 
handle and use. Attractive red 
and gray polyethylene—built for 
abuse. Attractively priced for you, 
too! 


{Lr WRITE for particulars — and 


free, informative “Sounds for 
Safety” folder! 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


ij \\ 
Falcon hief 





Lipt. LO 


FalCon®atarm CO., INC. 
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Weapon-Wise. . . (from Page 58) 
Other practice shells available are 
the finned type. Federal Model #257 
is an aluminum projectile with a dart 
point and it is reloaded in the same 
manner except that it uses a metal 
disc on top of the wads. This practice 
projectile uses the same primer, a 
Remington #57, but requires from 4.7 
to 5.2 grams of Fg black powder de- 
pending upon the powder lot. 


The careful construction of a wall 
ten feet by ten feet and made of two 
inch or heavier planking covered with 
cellotex with a window and door 
painted on it will afford excellent 
practice and permit the repeated use 
of the dart practice shell. 


It should be mentioned that all of 
the shells and grenades can be ob- 
tained with other gas loadings. These 
loads may be either tear gas (CN) 
and nauseating gas (DM) in combina- 
tion or nauseating gas exclusively. 
There are other loadings available but 
most departments will find that these 
will be the most suitable for municipal 
operation. 

Practice and rotation of tear gas 
stock is a must for effective use of 
tear gas. Attempts to use outdated 


Picture +12. 

This shows the effect of a Federal 
Triple Chaser Grenade. The area 
effected is approximately 50 yards 
long, the density of the gas blots 
out the trees in the background. 





grenades or shells can only mean 
weak results, and a poor reputation 
for a department. Recently an inci- 
dent occurred in which several persons 
met with death. Tear gas was used 
but it was ineffective (the grenades 
should have been replaced before Feb. 
1947). 

The frequent use of practice rounds 
and the discharge of one third of the 
total tear gas stock will give results 
in accuracy and lives saved, as well 
as insuring a fresh supply of tear 
gas at all times. You may never need 
to use tear gas, but the confidence in 
ability and equipment is reassuring. 

END 
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by Lewis Winner 


Communications Consultant 





Policing of Radio 


Communication Interference 


Paw RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, upon 
which the safety of life and property 
depend, must be a continuing service. 
Any intermittency can be calamitous. 

Localized or internal causes can be 
avoided by periodic maintenance and 
inspection. But remote conditions—in- 
troducing interference—raise a more 
taxing problem which routine pro- 
grams cannot resolve. 

Aware of the tremendous damage 
that can be incurred by interference— 
outages (signal interruption) and de- 
layed messages (often completely lost) 
—intensive campaigns to track and 
eliminate sources have been initiated 
by the Federal government—through 
the FCC Field Engineering and Moni- 
toring Bureau—and by Commission 
sponsored, as well as industry-coop- 
erating, committees. 

All have been contributing their 
technical talents and abilities as a 
public service to curb all types of com- 
munications interference. One indus- 
try activity—a function of a Coopera- 
tive Interference Committee or CIC— 
began some five years ago in Los 
Angeles. Today there are thirty-two 
committees, located in major indus- 
trial areas, who publish a directory of 
membership and the assorted obliga- 
tions of each group. The roster repre- 
sents a cross-section of radio industry 
in each locality so that radio-inter- 
ference problems generally can be 
solved by referring to the appropriate 
ccmmittee member. 

In addition, there are a number of 
technical society and association com- 
mittees who have been quite active 
in setting up not only preventive 
measures, but control techniques. In 
the industrial heater field—a rampant 
source of interference—the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers has 
been cooperating with the Commis- 
sion through an induction and di- 
electric heating subcommittee. They 
have studied scores of industrial 
heater problems to determine causes 
of excessive radiation and the most 
effective methods of eliminating the 
interference. The plastics industry has 
also been most cooperative—through 
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its Society of Plastics Industry—by 
developing a program of education 
and self-regulation for operators of 
electronic plastic heaters. 

Radio-frequency stabilized arc-weld- 
ing equipment—another serious of- 
fender—has also been the subject of 
critical industry investigations by a 
special committee on high-frequency 
stabilized arc welders affiliated with 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association. To supplement their ef- 
forts—which have resolved numerous 
irksome problems—the association has 
issued a pamphlet offering recom- 
mended installation and test proce- 
dures that is now included by most 
manufacturers with their equipment. 

The Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion has also taken an active role in 
the drive against nettling radiation. 

The compelling reason for the de- 
velopment of these extensive programs 
has been the mushrooming growth of 
the number of radio transmitters 
versus the limited staffs of the FCC 
field-engineering crews. 

The effectiveness of cooperating 
committees is highlighted in a vari- 
ety of FCC memoranda. An interesting 
example, cited by the Commission, 
eccurred on the Pacific Coast early 
last year, when radiation from radio 
receivers used to control remote 
garage doors was found to be en- 
dangering naval communications. The 
case was a particularly difficult one to 
solve because the trouble was being 
created by scores of radiating openers 
located over a wide section of the city. 

The Commission attacked the prob- 
lem by seeking the cooperation of all 
persons concerned, including manu- 
facturers, distributors and users. After 
months of effort, the radiation was 
completely eliminated. 

In another instance, there appeared 
a wave of unlicensed broadcasting by 
teen-agers who had purchased minia- 
ture broadcast “do-it-yourself” kits 
from mail-order houses, and stepped 
up the gain to substantial transmit- 
ting levels, causing excessive radiation. 
Also, at a western university, boys 
living in a dormitory operated phono- 

(Continued on Next Page) 





Now- Secrecy in 
Police Radio 





Use SECODE Cryptographic 
Communications System 


Nobody eavesdrops on the 
police dispatcher when he uses 
Secode cryptographic signaling to 
call his patrol units. Only the car 
—or cars—called can decipher the 
message because only tone pulses 
go out over the air. The dispatcher 
simply dials a code number, in- 
stead of broadcasting it. There's 
no tip-off, the police get there 
first. 


Sends 31 Messages 

Secode cryptographic signaling uses 
a code sender and dial at the base 
station. The dispatcher dials a code 
corresponding to any one of 31 pre- 
coded messages. The unit involved 
can either call in for the address, or 
it can be broadcast by voice to him 
Messages Quickly Decoded 

A decoder and 31-message indicator 
are conveniently mounted in the 
mobile unit. The message dialed by 
the dispatcher is indicated by an ar- 
rangement of 5 lights on the indi- 
cator. Code card on the dash im- 
mediately identifies the light pattern 
with the corresponding message. 
Automatic Message Sender 
With the CRY-31 accessory, the 
dispatcher merely dials desired car 
or group, then the desired message. 
Or, the message can be dialed auto- 
matically. 

Additional Advantages 

Secode signaling works even when 
“the circuit can’t talk,” thus extends 
the coverage of police radio far be- 
yond voice range. Channel chatter 
is substantially reduced—more mes- 
sages can be sent, confusion is elim- 
inated. So is skip, co-channel and 
adjacent channel interference. Se- 
code is rugged, reliable, flexible, and 
low cost. 

For complete information on how 
Secode brings privacy to police radio 
—and for a free message demon- 
strator, please address Dept. 377 


SECODE 
CORPORATION 


555 Minnesota Street, San f Tae) 


MArket 1-2643 
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PENETRATOR 






Electronic Siren 
P.A. unit and radio amplifier 


BEAMS SOUND AHEAD 
...UP TO ONE MILE! 


Penetrator’s powerful 50-watt electronic 
siren projects sound or signal up to 1 
mile, to arouse, forewarn, protect! Be- 
cause 90% of sound is beamed ahead of 
emergency vehicle, driver sits in com- 
parative quiet ...can hear other sirens, 
avoid collisions. Override horn 
relay (standard feature) en- 
ables operator to control siren 
pitch as desired at high, me- 
dium, low and off. 













On scene, Penetrator serves as an authori- 
tative high fidelity public address system for 
controlling crowds, riots, parades, directing 
fire fighting, rescues, civil defense. Penetra- 
tor also ties into vehicle’s 2-way radio to 
amplify incoming messages. 

Compact control box—only 4154¢ wide, 
3%¢ high, weight 12 oz.— is easily mounted 
anywhere handy on dashboard. Air-cooled, 
9-transistor amplifier fits concealed between 
radiator and grill or below dashboard. 
Penetrator operates on extremely low bat- 
tery drain of 4 amps. All components are 
electronic, vibration-free, weatherproof. . . 
guaranteed 90 days! 


Write today for specifications, prices! 


Fyr-Fyter 


a product of THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
ATLANTIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

P.0. Box 750, Newark 1, New Jersey 

CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL OFFICE 

221 Crane St., Dayton 2, Ohio 

PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL OFFICE 

132-140 Hawthorne St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Distributors and Branches in principal cities 
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Interference... . (From Page 61) 
graph oscillators as unlicensed trans- 
mitters to serenade girls in a sorority 
house and in a Massachusetts town, 
youthful radio enthusiasts were found 
operating a “wireless broadcast” net- 
work built from kits. 

When advertisers of these kits were 
informed of these incidents, they 
promptly agreed to warn purchasers 
of the power limits of this equipment. 

The FCC records also reveal how a 
coordinated three-state police effort 
resulted in curbing interference. The 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina and 
Wyoming police communications divi- 
sions had noted that blackouts were 
occurring on their very high channels. 
FCC bearings showed that the inter- 
fering signals were coming from a 
broadcast studio link stationed in 
West Germany. International negotia- 
tions resulted in a change of the an- 


tenna directivity and the _ trouble 
vanished. 
Notwithstanding the tremendous 


strides made in the war against inter- 
ference, we are far from the goal of to- 
tal effectiveness. Perhaps such a course 
is too idealistic to chart—faced as we 
are with human frailties and particu- 
larly the growing demand for technical 
manpower who could be called upon to 
patrol the airwaves and see to it that 
rules and regulations must be respect- 
ed—rigid as they must be to insure 
clutter-free channels. 









MOBILE ANTENNA 
MOUNTINGS 
with SPRING ADAPTOR 
Heavy Duty Construction for 
Police and Municipal 
Vehicles 
Premax stainless steel SA-1 
Spring Adaptor reduces riding 
shock and allows easy fold-down 
of antenna when parking in low 
garages, exc. Fits Premax R-2 or CA mountings. 


PREMAX R-2 
UNIVERSAL 


MOUNTING 


Strong and practical. Solid 
aluminum split ball adjusts 
to any angle. Heavy phenolic 
insulator disc has moisture- 
proof gaskets. Coax fitting and grounding back- 
plate included. 





PREMAX CA 
BUMPER MOUNTING 


Fits any bumper, even massive new 
models, without drilling splash 
pan. Fully adjustable with 9 re- 
movable links. Braided copper 
ground lead included. 





PKEMAX also designs and builds a complete 
variety of center toaded, whip, motorcycle and 
roof antennas -for mobile patrol and marine use. 
Write PREMAX for complete information. 


PREMAX PRODUCTS 


Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 








5918 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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To this end, though, the communi- 
cations departments of every law and 
order agency can contribute substan- 
tially in the form of community moni- 
toring teams to track, alert offending 
sources, suggest remedies, and subse. 
quently report to appropriate bodies. 

In a number of villages, towns and 
cities, such groups already exist— 
but there is an urgent need for more 
networking—perhaps on a nationwide 
coordinated basis—which could serve 
to reduce all types of interference to 
an absolute zero. 

Private-Line Type Two-Way 

A transistorized portable handie- 
talkie tone-coded squelch two way 
radiophone, said 
to block out inter- 
ference caused by 
other radio sys- 
tems on a_ user's 
channel, has been 
introduced by Mo- 
torola. Called 
“Private Line,” the 
two-way unit is 
claimed to provide 
the same protec- 
tion from local 
and long-range 
skip interference 
as the company’s “Private Line’ mo- 
bile and base station equipment. 

Technically, the transmitters in a 
system generate an inaudible coded 
tone which is transmitted along with 








CRYSTAL CONTROLLED 
CONVERTERS 
POLICE * FIRE * COMMERCIAL 


For use with 
12 V. Transistor type 
car radios— 


26-50 MC. 


$24.50 


Can be self installed in seconds. Other 
models for 152-162 MC available. Also 
complete line of conventional powered 
converters, tuners and receivers. 


A practical converter 
for emergency use with 
powered home or auto 
sets. Tuneable over 
12 MC. 26-50 MC or 


108-174 MC $13.95 


Also available crystal 
controlled up to 54 MC 





$18.95 


ORDER TODAY OR WRITE FOR LITERATURE 








KUHN ELECTRONICS 


20 GLENWOOD CINCINNATI 17, OHIC 
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the voice message. This tone is de- 
tected by a tone sensitive relay in the 
system's receivers. Incoming messages 
can be thus blocked from the receiver's 
audio circuit unless the coded tone is 
present. 

The portable radiophones are avail- 
able in low and high powered versions 
in both the 25-50 mc and the 144-174 
me frequency bands. The equipment 
can be operated from long lived dry 
cell or rechargeable nickel cadmium 
interchangeable battery power packs. 
The units vary in weight from seven 
to eighteen pounds, depending on the 
power of the unit and the type of its 
battery supply. 

For additional information, write 
to Motorola Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Inc., 4501 W. Augusta Blvd., 
Chicago 51, Illinois. 


ews 


é 
Notes 


Southwestern Law 
Enforcement Seminar 
Plans have been announced for a 
seminar for law enforcement officers 
at the Southwestern Law Enforcement 
Institute in Dallas, Texas, July 27th- 
30th. The Institute is located on the 
campus of Southern Methodist Uni- 

versity. 

A very impressive array of lecturers 
with national reputations have been 
scheduled to participate in the 
conference. The program has been 
arranged for administrative and su- 
pervisory police personnel. 

For further information regarding 
tuition, lodging, etc., write to the 
Registrar, Southwestern Law Enforce- 
ment Institute, Hillcrest at Daniels, 
Dallas 5, Texas. 





. . (From Page 35) 


Word Picture 


As this patrolman advances to the 
motorist’s car, it is quite certain that 
he has in mind the issuing of a cita- 
tion. But, note that he is being careless 
by holding the book in his gun hand. 
He would be at a great disadvantage 
if it was necessary to use his gun. 





NITE GLO 
POLICE & CIVIL DEFENSE 
CAPE AND HAT BAND 


Cape is tailored of washable long lasting 
Sonforized white twill with reflective tape. 


0.95 


NITE GLO UNIVERSAL 
HAT BAND 


Slips on any size police hot. 


$1.00 


Please send check or money order with orders 
of less than one dozen. 
Department quotations on request on De- 
partment letterhead. 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


SHRANK‘S 


146 Speedwell Ave. Morristown, N. }j. 
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NOISY MUFFLERS ARE A NUISANCE! 


Legitimate muffler manufacturers and sellers are even more concerned with muffler 
problems than are law enforcement agencies — we know, because we represent these 
muffler men. They are interested in cooperating with the law in working out practical 
end equitable solutions to any problem concerning mufflers and exhaust equipment. 
If you have such a problem in your community, we shall 
welcome your letters — and the opportunity to explain 
what we, the muffler industry, are doing to correct 

the problems of noisy mufflers and improper 

installations. 









NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
2915 W. Olympic Blvd. Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





NATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE 





MUFFLER ASSOCIATION 
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Equip your fleet with 


PAC-KIT 





.-+ “first aid” for goodwill 


A truck or bus is often first on the 
scene of a highway accident. In such 
emergencies, an adequate selection 
of first aid supplies, instantly avail- 
able, can provide beneficial relief to 
the injured until a physician or am- 
bulance can be summoned. 


there’s the matter of 
constant protection for your own 


Then too... 


personnel at any time of day or 


night . . . anywhere. 


CABINETS 
Electrically weld- 
ed, heavy-duty 
steel, dustproof 
and waterproof 

. 
Drop cover serves 
as convenient util- 
ity shelf 













i AVAILABLE SIZES — containing 

from 10 to 36 replaceable packets, as 

indicated by potential hazard. 

Contents of PAC-KITS 

include first aid accessories for 

* FAINTING * LACERATIONS 

* BURNS * FRACTURES 

* TRAUMATIC * EYE INJURIES 
HEMORRHAGE 

WRITE TODAY for complete descip- 


tive literature and prices 


The PAC-KIT Company 


P. O. BOX 1306 * GREENWICH, CONN. 
For further information circle 296 on R. S$. Card 











player, he has been a member of the Fairport Police 
Department for twenty-two years. He has been chief 
for fiwe years and is the historian of the New York 
State Chiefs of Police Association. Chief Aldrich re- 
ceived the 1957-58 Citizens Award for Meritorious 
Community Service. He is a qualified marksmanship 
merit badge examiner for the Boy Scouts of America, 
a 4-H Club advisor, coach of the police Pony League 
baseball team and Commissioner of the Fairport Men's 
Softball League. Chief Aldrich is married and has an 
eleven year old son, David. 


Everyone has expressed their satisfaction with the 
shooting program we organized in the Fall of 1956. 
The kids, both boys and girls, have had a lot of fun, 
Parents, too, are pleased that their youngsters are 
learning “good gun manners.” Those of us giving in- 
struction, and supervising the activities, have enjoyed 
knowing that it is a worthwhile project . . . and frankly, 
we've had a lot of fun, too! 

We, of the Fairport Police Department, believe that 
shooting is a part of our American heritage. Too many 
youngsters were growing up with no knowledge, or the 
wrong ideas, about guns. So we organized the Fairport 
Pellgun Club and started to meet every Saturday at 
the Village Recreation Center. A range was constructed 
that can be set up, or taken down, in moments. 

It wasn’t long before we had as many as 125 young 
people participating at each session. It was interesting 
to note that several girls signed up for the program, 
and proved to be exceptionally good shots. 

The youngsters meet on Saturdays, from early Sep- 
tember to mid-June, and shoot in scheduled strings from 
9 A.M. to 2 P.M. This gives each member a chance to 
shoot at least once each week with ten kids firing at 
a time. 

In addition to our volunteer police personnel, as- 
sistance came from school teachers and members of 
several local civic and business organizations. Especial- 
ly helpful were the people at nearby Crosman Arms 
Company who assisted us in laying out our Pellgun 
range. 

The way kids took to our training program was very 
gratifying to all of us. Not just the idea of learning the 


A young Annie Oakley! Chief Aldrich checks the results of 
13 year old Linda Brinkerhoff’s shooting skill. 


A group of boy scouts preparing for their marksmanship 
merit badge requirements listen carefully to instructions. 


The chief explains how important position is in pistol 
shooting. 


A family of Pellgun Shooters—The Bacon family. 


A picture of a few members of Fairport’s Pellgun Club. 
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Asout THE AuTHOoR: A former professional football 
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A SUPERVISED 
SHOOTING 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


kids like it... 
parents like it... 


and we like it... 


by Chief Tom Aldrich 
Fairport (N.Y.) Police Department 


a : ™~, 
Work ing 
with Youth 


= dt 
~~ 


proper gun handling and how to shoot, but as one 
youngster put it: “The rifle club not only means a lot 
of fun, but we are able to meet other boys and girls.” 

As time went on, the program was expanded from 
six to ten firing positions and Pellgun pistol shooting 
was integrated with rifle shooting. We have consider- 
able competitive shooting within the club between the 
youngsters themselves. Four times a year we have 
“lad-dad” meets and these shoots have been really great 
fun for both young and old! Also included on our 
schedule are “mother-daughter” shoots and family 
competition. 

A couple of times it looked like costs might get a 
little rough, but our Crosman CO, gas-powered guns 
proved ideal—since the combined cost of power and 
ammo is less than one cent per shot. We've had “turkey 
shoots” to raise money, received unsolicited donations 
from interested individuals, and had lots of volunteer 
and financial aid from local fraternal and civic groups. 
The economic cooperation has been very eftective— 
our shooting program hasn't cost the kids one cent! 

We knew the young people were enthusiastic about 
the shooting program. Then we started to hear from 
the parents—and were they pleased! Typical comment 
was one father who said, “. . . it teaches our youngsters 
how to capably handle rifles and is a great help in 
developing good sportsmanship.” A mother said, “Since 
the r.Je club was conducted by members of our police 
force, | was confident there would be proper super- 
vision and instruction. I am as happy as my son is in 
that he has the opportunity to learn good gun manners.” 

Parents went out of their way to express their ap- 
preciation of our police-youth program—and that cer- 
tainly was good for our department’s public relations. 
They were particularly pleased because they felt it 
was an activity in which every boy and girl could 
participate. As final proof of the grown-ups enthusiasm 
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Handicapped 16 year old Dave Marsh ranks as one of the 
Peligun Club’s top-target shooters. Special equipment 
was designed and built by Chief Aldrich. 


—an adult shooting program was organized! They meet 
on Thursday evenings, and on Saturday mornings there 
is adult-youth competition. 

Today, we have about 180 young people in the 
shooting program. Our adult shooting membership 
numbers sixty. In addition to competition within our 
own club, we have meets with groups or clubs in near- 
by towns. Why, we've even had some pistol postal 
matches with shooters in other parts of the country. 
Additional club activities include an annual awards 
dinner and field trips for our hunter training activities. 

We feel our efforts have been very successful. They 
have developed a closer relationship between our local 
law enforcement officers and the young people—as 
well as their parents. There is more mutual respect, 
confidence and friendliness between youth and police. 
Believe me, that helps make a lawman’s work much 
easier. 

Accompanying those appreciated results is the re- 
warding knowledge that we have made it possible for 
several hundred teenagers in our town to learn and 
practice shooting skill and gun safety. That is something 
that will benefit them all through their lives. We have 
helped them experience and appreciate sportsmanship, 
personal skill and the thrill of good, clean competition. 
This shooting program has been worth every bit of 
the voluntary time and effort that has been put into it. 

We've seen it work, and hope other police depart- 
ments who are interested in their community's young 
people will initiate similar gun training programs. Write 
me and I'll be happy to offer what advice I can. If you 
would like more detailed information on setting up a 
Pellgun shooting program, without any obligation, write 
to Crosman Arms Company, Inc., Police-Youth Recrea- 
tion Department, in Fairport, New York. END 
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The Davy Jones Beat 


by Harry Richmond 


Feast naven, Conn. The first skin 
diving unit in the history of Connect- 
icut’s local or state police has been 
created by the East Haven Police 
Department. 

This new unit was officially formed 
in October, 1958 by the Town Board 
of Public Safety which governs the 
activities of the police and fire de- 
partments. Its function is to aug- 
ment the various life-saving services 
in a town which covers three miles 
of Long Island Sound shoreline. 

Manned by a two member team, 
the unit is jointly controlled by the 
police and fire departments. Its work 


has already proved valuable in sal- 
vage-rescue operations in Long 
Island Sound and in the ponds and 
lakes of neighboring towns. 

The pioneer of the unit is East 
Haven’s Police Officer Paul Goss. He 
has been a member of the depart- 
ment for three years. For a three 
month period, October, 1958 to De- 
cember, 1958, he has more than six 
hours underwater duty to his credit. 
Before the creation of the under- 
water team, he contributed over 
eighty hours on a volunteer basis. 

Officer Goss received widespread 
personal notice last spring when, as 
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part of a volunteer skin diving group 
from New Haven, he aided in locat- 
ing and salvaging a private plane 
which crashed into the waters of 
Long Island Sound off the East Hav. 
en shore. It was this incident, in 
which a Connecticut business execu- 
tive from Wethersfield lost his life, 
which pointed to the need of a skin 
diving team able to meet emergen- 
cies around the clock. 

East Haven’s three mile shoreline 
harbors a vast small craft fleet. Thou- 
sands of people visit its beaches 
during the summer months. Four 
day camp schools for children are 
located in town and each camp has 
a program of salt water sports. A 
new yacht basin is under construce- 
tion in the Mansfield Grove section 
of the town. 


East Haven’s two-man skin diving 
team, Steve Holland (left) from the 
Fire Department and Paul Goss of 
the Police Department. 


Thus, with so much activity on the 
water, the services of this unit are a 
necessary addition to the Public 
Safety Corps. Chief Edwin B. Priest 
met with the Board of Public Safety 
and they officially created the unit. 

The first assignment after organiz- 
ing the team was to aid in the re 
covery of the body of a twelve year 
old boy who had drowned in a 
quarry pond in the neighboring 
town of Hamden. 

The cost of equipping a skin div- 
ing unit is not high, even though the 
equipment appears to be highly 
technical and complicated. In this 
case the cost is split between the two 
departments, the fire and police. 

The assigned area covered by the 
skin diving unit is known as the 
“Davy Jones Beat.” END 
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Book 


Reviews 


Daily Training Bulletin, Los Angeles 
Police Department by W. H. Parker, 
Chief of Police. Published by Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 287 pages, 
$8.50. 


ray 

I HE TITLE of this book certainly does 
not give you a hint of the inestimable 
value it has for a police officer. If 
you are not acquainted with the fact 
that part of the daily operation of the 
Los Angeles Police Department is 
“Roll-Call Training’’, the quick glance 
at the word “Bulletin” might mean 
something else to you. 

The foreword of this book describes 
how these daily in-service lessons 
originated. The start was spontaneous. 
Some supervisors gave 15 or 20 minute 
talks to their men during roll-call. 
These talks described methods of 
handling police problems and were 
based on the experiences of the speak- 
ers. Out of this beginning, the Field 
Training Unit of the Training Division 
was created. They prepared material 
for the supervisor-teacher. The train- 
ing was conducted seven days a week 
and to insure better retention and 
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understanding of the material taught, 
graphic illustrations were used. This 
system was inaugurated for the dual 
purpose of giving the policeman a 
permanent reference for rules and pro- 
cedures and “to enable individual offi- 
cers to prepare for advancement.” 


This book is a goldmine of impor- 
tant information for the police officer 
and has so many features to recom- 
mend it, that it is difficult to list them 
in importance. The most valuable asset 
is found in the editorial presentation 
of the material. In spite of the fact 
that no one author wrote the entire 
book, the format is consistent through- 
out. The keen regard for economy in 
wordage is most commendable. The 
sentences are concise and business- 
like. There is no waste motion in 
build-up or unnecessary introduction 
to a subject. This is a “How To—” 
book and should be a must for every 
police officer. 


To list the thirty five chapters here 
would illustrate the important sub- 
jects covered, but would be impractical 
for us to do. Only a very few chapters 
would not concern the average police- 
man because they are specifically writ- 
ten for the Los Angeles policeman and 
are relative to such subjects as sick 
days, form numbers, etc. All other 
chapters represent police work every- 
where. There are such chapters as 
“How To Walk A Beat”, “One-Man Pa- 
trol’, “How To Control Women Pris- 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Appointed Chief of Police 





NPOAA’s Executive Secretary Ger- 
ald S. Arenberg has been appointed 
Lieutenant of Golf (Ill.) Police De- 
partment and its Chief. This appoint- 
ment was Official as of March 1, 1959. 

Lt. Arenberg had served the Village 
of Golf as a patrolman for three years. 
He was injured while directing traffic 
in 1956 and was hospitalized for seven 
months because of the accident. 

He has worked as a Deputy Sheriff 
of Cook County Highway Police for six 
years and served with the Juvenile 
Bureau for an additional two years. 





For Study and Pleasure 


ELEMENTS OF POLICE SCIENCE by Rollin 
M. Perkins. Another book for your police 
library. $5.00 


FORTH FROM THE DUNGEON by Christoffel 
Lessing. After twenty years as a convict, 
the author became assistant superintend- 
ent of the same prison in which he spent 
the early years of his life. $3.75 


A GUIDE TO MODERN POLICE THINKING 
by Raymond E. Clift. A panoramic view of 
policing. A guide and text book for in- 
service programs. $7.50 


LOTTERIES, LAWS AND MORALS by Judge 
Francis Emmett Williams. An _ airtight 
case against lottery gambling. $5.00 


THE NAKED COMMUNIST by Chief W 
Cleon Skousen. A complete study of the 
Communist; his aims ond ideology. $6.00 


PERKINS ON CRIMINAL LAW by Rollin M. 
Perkins. A handy book to have in your 
Police library. $10.00 


POLICE EXAMINATIONS by Rollin M. Per- 
kins. Contains many questions and answers 
for the man who wants to be promoted. 

$4.50 


THE STORY BEHIND PRIVATE INVESTIGA- 
TION by Milburn Robert Ward, jr.— 
Basic and helpful information to the new 
police officer. $3.50 


SUSPECT DOCUMENTS by Wilson R. Horri- 
son. A complete textbook on the problems 
and science of quest.oned oe 

15.00 


VIOLENCE BEHIND BARS by Vernon Fox. 
Prison riot in State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. $3.75 


YOUTH AND THE LAW by Frederick Ludwig. 
A wealth of information about the lows 
regarding juveniles. 
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Book Review. . . . (From Page 67) 
oners”, and many others that are basic 
police procedures. 

As each subject is presented, it is 
completely developed and there is little 
room for questions regarding correct 
procedure. Each lesson is greatly en- 
hanced by the use of illustrations in 
cartoons. These clever cartoons have 
been done by Sergeant Jack C. Ded- 
erick and Officer Foster A. Moore. 

To check how much the reader has 
absorbed, a complete question and 
answer section is at the end of the 
book. This book is enthusiastically 
recommended for your library and 
personal use. L.E.L. 


Emergency! by Norman M. Lob- 
senz, David McKay Company, 
Inc., 119 West 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., Publisher, pp. 269, $3.95. 


‘py 

l HE MEN attached to the Emergency 
Service Division of the New York City 
Police Department can be sure of one 
thing—their day will be neither dull 
nor routine. There is a seemingly un- 
limited number of new, novel, or un- 
usual ways a New Yorker can test the 
ingenuity and courage of the Emer- 
gency Service Division. 

An average of sixty times a day this 
unit receives a call for help. The men 
responding may be asked to cope with 
almost anything—a would-be suicide 
preparing to jump from a bridge, 
someone in need of oxygen, a bomb 
scare, or a couple of boys floating down 


the river on a homemade raft. In most | 


cases time is a vitally important fac- 


tor, for a moment’s delay may be the | 


difference between life and death. 

At the present time the Emergency 
Service Division consists of 633 officers 
and men divided into ten squads. 
These men are provided with ten 
trucks, twenty-six radio patrol cars, 
twenty-six station wagons, all equipped 
with an infinite variety of rescue 
equipment. The Harbor Patrol has 
fourteen launches and six patrol cars, 
while the Aviation Bureau has four 


helicopters and two cars. The Division | 
| ... the battery mounted electric hand lamp 


also maintains two bomb trucks. 
What kind of men are assigned to 


the Division? The men must have two | 


years’ experience as beat patrolmen, 
must have some specialized skill (many 
were formerly construction workers 
and riggers), and must have the ca- 
pacity to make split-second decisions. 
“But the real qualifications of an 
Emergency man are not the kind of 
thing that can be written on an ap- 


plication form. When you deal daily 


with the raw emotions of pain and 
fear, hate and love, you have to be 
both hard and tender, cynical and 
compassionate, emotionally detached 
and emotionally involved—and often 
all at the same time.” 

The men are highly trained in all 
types of emergencies and are given 


frequent refresher courses. Each new | 


type of emergency operation is care- 
fully studied to see how the rescue 
work could have been done more ef- 
ficiently, more effectively, what new 
equipment might have helped, what 
familiar tools might have been used 
in new ways. The men themselves have 
designed and built much of their own 
equipment based on actual experiences. 
One of the most prolific inventors of 
rescue devices is Deputy Inspector 
Walter Klotzback who has headed the 
Emergency Service Division since 1932, 
Written by an experienced news- 
paper man, Emergency! tells this story 
in the fast moving, dramatic way 
which is the only way the work of this 
Division could be told effectively. It is 
a tribute to a group of men who are 
dedicated to the service of their fellow 
men over and above the call of duty. 
D. I. Fagerstrom 


New Jersey Municipal Police 
Survey by Donal E. J. MacNamara, 
New Jersey Law Enforcement 
Council, Trenton, New Jersey 


A MOST COMPREHENSIVE survey of law 
enforcement in New Jersey, under 
the sponsorship of the now defunct 
New Jersey Law Enforcement Council, 
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has been prepared by Donal E. J. Mac- 
Namara, police consultant. The survey 
was made pursuant to the provisions 
of the statute creating the Council. 
Work was begun gathering informa- 
tion in the latter part of 1956. How- 
ever, before all statistics and facts 
could be evaluated, it was the end of 
1957. To get a complete picture of the 
subject, the survey teams sent a five 
page, fifty-eight item questionnaire to 
567 New Jersey municipal police de- 
partments and made many personal 
visits to police headquarters. 

Although this report refers specifi- 
cally to the law enforcement units in 
the State of New Jersey, many of the 
observations and recommendations are 
of interest to police departments every- 
where. In general, there are problems 
indigenous to all law enforcement 
units. For example, there is a chapter 
devoted to the selection, training and 
discipline of police officers. Other areas 
of discussion are: too many small, in- 
effective, overly-expensive, autonomous 
police units; lack of cooperation and 
coordination both within and without 
departments; non-professional atti- 
tudes; resistance to new methods and 
techniques; and the lack of ability to 
comprehend the proper role of police 
in the administration. 

The chapter on the subject of re- 
cruitment and personnel training is 
particularly good. Mr. MacNamara ad- 
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vocates a central state school for train- 
ing police. Upon completion of a course 
of study, the student would appear 
before a licensing board. If he quali- 
fies, he would receive a “permit” to be 
a certified policeman. His certificate 
would allow him to seek employment 
in any community in the state (elim- 
inating the residence qualification). 
This is much the same procedure any 
professional man (doctor, lawyer, etc.) 
goes through to get his “right” to 
practice. Such a method of police 
training would insure uniform stand- 
ards for the police throughout the 
state. In fairness, Mr. MacNamara 
does not take credit for the idea, stat- 
ing it originally was presented at an 
IACP Conference in 1955 by Chief 
Bernard Brannon, of Kansas City. Mr. 
MacNamara, however, goes a_ step 
further and actually drafts a bill for 
legislative action. 

Law enforcement in New Jersey 
comes in for sharp criticism in this 
survey. While no particular depart- 
ment is held up as an example of in- 
competence, the survey accents the 
primary reasons for the failure to 
measure up to the standards of good 
police practice. Leading the list of 
faults is the lack of training programs 
for all police personnel. Other factors 
contributing to failure are in the 
areas of poor supervision and disci- 
pline, failure to keep abreast of and 
employ the most modern organiza- 
tional patterns, empire building, over- 
specialization, inter-departmental ri- 
valries, jealousy, lack of professional- 
ism, and other demoralizing traits not 
conducive to good police work. 

You can see that this survey might 
well fit any state or organization. The 
important point about this book of 
facts is that a recommendation which 
is designed to improve the situation 
follows each criticism. 

However, like many good surveys, 
this may be placed upon the shelf to 
gather dust. It is always a source of 
amazement that so much money is 
spent on surveys when no action is 
taken to follow the recommendations. 

L. E. Lawder 





Of ee (From Page 21) 

Q. If a man spit at you in the same 
manner, what would it be? 

A. Technically Assault, but it is doubt- 
ful whether or not there would be 
any charge. 

Q@. How much personal injury is it 
necessary to show for it to amount 
to Assault and Battery? 

A. There may be a distinct Assault 
and Battery, without leaving any 
distinct marks of the battery. It 

might be a slight push. 
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This July Issue 

F on THE SECOND time in our history 
we have a “double focused” issue for 
our readers. Generally, the July 
issue is reserved for a “round-up” of 
mobile patrol units. As usual we 
have had Bill Carroll, who is a pro- 
fessional writer specializing in the 
automotive field, do a most compre- 
hensive review of the industry with 
special thought to police cars. This 
year the “round-up” has been ex- 
panded and includes the specifica- 
tions for California Highway Patrol 
cars. The California Highway Patrol 
is noted for the extensive testing of 
vehicles they use in law enforcement 
and we thought our readers would 
be interested in the standards they 
have set. 

In addition to this “round-up” we 


working-with-youth theme. During 
the last week in May, the Interna- 
tional Juvenile Officers’ Association 
held their third annual training con- 
ference in Seattle, Washington. We 
have been fortunate in getting per- 
mission to publish a few of the 
papers which were presented at the 
meetings. The subject of the juvenile 
and the problems he presents to the 
community is a common interest of 
all law enforcement officers. 

As often reiterated, juvenile de- 
linquency continues to be a most 
serious problem. Lynn D. Swanson 
of the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington, (D. C.) states “. . . juvenile 
delinquency cases have continued to 
rise for the ninth consecutive year.” 
And, he adds, “The continuing rise 
of juvenile delinquency is not con- 


In spite of the alarmist attitude 
which some newspapers frequently 
adopt, the enormity of the problem 
holds no hint of discouragement to 
the dedicated men and women in 
the field of delinquency control. We 
have noted one outstanding char- 
acteristic which is found in juvenile 
officers. They have an inherent love 
for children and are genuinely con- 
cerned about the future of each in- 
dividual child who gets into trouble. 

A question which is often the sub- 
ject of debate and speculation is the 
publishing of a youth’s name when 
he comes in contact with the law. 
Even among police officials the 
thinking on the practice is divided. 
We've heard the opinion expressed 
that if a boy engages in a violent 
criminal act, he should be treated as 
any adult. Such an opinion rarely 
comes from a juvenile officer. He be- 
lieves that no good would come by 
publicly branding a boy as a delin- 
quent-—it isn’t a deterrent to crime— 
and that it possibly would put two 
strikes on the boy and ruin any 
chance for setting him on the right 
path. 

We are aware that no single ar- 
ticle will solve the entire problem 
of delinquency, but the thinking and 
methods of fellow officers may con- 
tribute to the solution of some in- 
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allin one 
new package 


Fully transistorized 


Siren requires only 5 amps at 
12 volts. Sound intensity 90 db 
at 100 ft. 


Available for 6/12 volts, either 


ground polarity 


Thermostatically protected 


transistors 
Simple, well-marked controls 


Accommodates controlled 
magnetic, carbon and 


transistorized mikes 


$190. ($150 without siren) 


Find It Fest in The Yellow Pages | 





SIREN AMPLIFIER 
PA. SYSTEM 








\.. It’s an AMPLIFIER that lets you monitor your two-way radio as 


far away as three city blocks from your vehicle. 

It’s a PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM that can be used with or 
without a mobile radio from fire fighting equipment, police cars 
or civil defense vehicles. 

It’s a powerful electronic SIREN that warbles like a mechanical 
siren (except louder) but uses much less current. 

IT’S GENERAL ELECTRIC’S NEW 20-WATT TRANSIS- 
TORIZED AUDIO AMPLIFIER! This trim, three-way package 
(only 654” x 63%” x 3”) gives the operator fingertip control. 
Merely by flipping the control switch he can (1) listen to the 
regular mobile speaker inside his vehicle, (2) monitor the re- 
ceiver over an externally mounted horn for outside work, (3) use 
the unit as a public address system. A separate switch is provided 
for siren control. 

This versatile, 3-in-1 amplifier may be used with any conven- 
tional make of mobile equipment, or without radio as a siren and 
P.A. system. For full information, contact your G-E communica- 
tions consultant. Or write General Electric Company, Communi- 
cation Products Dept. 1479, Mountain View Road, Lynchburg, Va. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


COMMUNICATION PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 


For further information circle #38 on Readers Scrvice Card 
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